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How Two Years of Advertising 
Won Prestige for Timken 


An authorized interview with the TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


By Lister R. Alwood 


Adv. Mgr., Detroit Steel Products Company 


in 1911, whether national 
advertising would provide “future 
business insurance” for Timken 
axles and bearings. Some doubt, 
and logical doubt at that, existed 
in the minds of Timken directors 
and executives on the subject. 
There is always a similar doubt at- 
tendant on any campaign, but in 
this particular instance there had 
been no _ precedent 
campaign of anywhere 
near the same charac- 
ter, or confronted with 
the same problems, by 
whose results the Tim- 
ken companies could 
be guided in their 
plans and preparation. 

The Timken compa- 
nies had never done 
anything beyond per- 
functory advertising in 
the automobile trade 
publications. They had 
no advertising depart- 
ment, advertising man- 
ager or agency upon 
which to rely. It is in- 
teresting to note how 
systematically and in- 
telligently they pro- 
ceeded to secure all 
three. 

They determined, 
first of all, to secure 
the services of an ad- 
vertising manager with 
as many of the quali- 
fications they thought 
necessary for their par- 


[¢ was a debatable question, ear- 
ly 


ticular work as possible. These 
were in brief: (1) ability to write 
advertisements in clear, simple, 
forceful language, (2) ability to 
grasp highly technical subjects and 
explain them clearly, (3) ability 
to get selling value into copy and 
(4) executive ability. 

About six months were con- 
sumed in examining the claims of 
over fifty applicants for the posi- 
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tion, some of whom were advertis- 
ing men of national repute. They 
ended in October, 1911, by the se- 
lection of Edwin A. Walton. Mr. 
Walton had entered the Bur- 
roughs advertising department one 
year before, “not knowing,” as he 
says, “a pica from a half-tone.” 
But he did have long experience 
as a salesman and business execu- 
tive and was a technical graduate 
in mechanical engineering. 

Of course, the new advertising 
manager and the officials. of the 
Timken companies were promptly 
besieged by a host of advertising 
agencies. Each had a glowing 
story to tell, and, to Walton, these 
stories sounded much alike. Here 
is where his analytical mind came 
to the rescue. He wrote a list of 
forty-five questions and requested 
answers in writing. From that 
time he declined all interviews 
with solicitors. “The questions,” 
says Walton, “put it squarely up 
to the agencies to sell us as they 
proposed to sell our products—by 
the printed word. Also, it gave 
us a method of quietly weighing 
the merits of each, unwarmed and 
unwithered by conflicting breezes 
from equatorial regions.” 


THE FORTY-FIVE QUESTIONS ASKED 
OF AGENTS 


1—How .is your business organ- 
ized for giving service? 

2—How many accounts do you 
handle? 

3—Give names and addresses. 

4—Do you set limits to the terri- 
tory in which you solicit busi- 
ness? 

5—If so, what are those limits? 

6—Do you accept competing ac- 
counts? 

7—Name the men in your organ- 
ization who are engaged in 
the solicitation of new busi- 
ness. 

8—Who, within your organiza- 
tion, would be chiefly respon- 
sible for working with us in 
the plans and details of our 
advertising ? 

9—What is his position and to 
what extent would he be in 
touch with us and the details 
of our work? 

10—What is his business experi- 
ence? 








11—What is his selling experi- 

ence? 
12—What is his advertising ex- 

perience? 

13—Is he a practical man in the 
details of printing, designing 
and engraving? 

14—Who, within your organiza- 
tion, would write our copy? 

15—What has been his writing 
and advertising experience? - 

16—Is he familiar with technical 
subjects? 

17—If so, send a few samples of 
his writing along technical 
lines. 

18—Also send a few samples of 
his work on other subjects. 

19—Who, within your organiza- 
tion, has had experience in 
publishing and editing house- 
organs? 

20—Send examples of his work in 
this line. 

21—Would we be able to call upon 
this experience in our own 
work? 

22—If so, upon what basis? 

23—Who, within your organiza- 
tion, would be principally re- 
sponsible for the selection of 
media and making up of lists 
for our advertising? 

24—What is his experience? 

25—Do you publish a house-organ 
of your own, or are any of 
your organization interested’ 
in any periodical devoted to 
advertising? If so, send a 
few copies. 

26—If so, does such publication 
accept paid advertising from 
publishers ? 

27—Do you allow any member of 
your organization to accept 
transportation, hotel script_or 
any other gratuities from pub- 
lishers? 

28—Have any members of your 
organization any interests, 
either directly or indirectly, in 
any publications? 

29—On what basis of charges to 
us would you place business 
in the publications? 

30—Is all the business placed by 
you in publications on exactly 
the same basis for all clients? 

31—Who, in your organization, 
would design and lay out our 
advertising for publications? 

32—What is his experience? 
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A Quality Magazine 


Look through the advertising pages of the 
October issue of Everybody’s Magazine and 
you will see a remarkable display of quality 
advertisers. 


Then turn to the editorial pages and you 
will find the explanation. 


The high-class character of Everybody’s 
editorial pages attracts and holds the high- 
class character of readers for which the 


magazine is noted. 


This, we know, is an oft-repeated story 
but such a truth bears repetition. You can 
reach the distinctive circulation Everybody’s 
possesses only through Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. December forms close November 5th. 


erybodys 
AVAZINC 


600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 


$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 



























33—Send a few samples of his 


6 
work. 
34—How are 
handle or 
typesetting, 
work that 


in our wor 


35—Do you make a profit either 


directly or 


setting, printing, eng raving sistance? 
and other mechanical work 
handled by you for your 


clients? 
36—How do you figure your prof- 
its on art work? 





goto 
Timken-Detroit Axle 


You will 7 they are gs 
en Tapered Roller Bearin 

No others are — in Fike 
Timken-Detroit A: 

Timken Axles il the 
swe bearing that has the greatest 
capacity for vertical load, equal 
capacity for end-thrust, perfect 
adjustability for wear. 

The bearings in your car 
are s0 important, they have so 
many things to do that you 
should know more about them. 





A SPECIMEN OF TIMKEN’S POPULARLY WRITTEN MECHANICAL 


37—Should we 
agents, 


tion fitting you to handle our 


method of 

work? 
38—Who would 
39—How soon 


would you be ready to submit 
plans and copy? 


what would be your 
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40—W hat would be your method 


of preparing copy and syb- 


you equipped to 
supervise printing, 
engraving or art 
might be required 
k? 

ment? 
indirectly on type- 


mitting same to us? 
41—What definite help could you 
be in assisting our advertising 
manager in the organization 
and inside work of his depart- 


42—Who would give him this as- 


43—What has been that man’s 
definite and successful expe- 


rience along similar lines? 


to the Average Owner 


To know more about the rear axle will help 
you to understand one of the biggest problems of 
good motor-car construction:— 

To understand the part of your car that does 
more different things than any other:— 

The part that must be made of hundreds of 
separate pieces—and yet must be combined by per- 
fect workmanship into a perfect unit. 


TIMKEN 


AXLES &Y@ BEARINGS 


Timken has been the pioneer in good axle Even the hinest gear-cutting machines, slone, 
construction will not make gears as quiet as ue know they 
First, there's the one-piece, pressed-meel must be. 
by Timken. 

Tehas to be stromg—a rear a mote 

the went of the car and sts load 
It has 2 big, casily removed rear cap, s0 that 
you can reach the gran withow trouble 
‘Then there’ s the Ti 





wna another feature ongmnated by Timken 





THE TIMKEN-.ETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO.,CANTON, OHIO 


etme decked ako den4 
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COPY 


select you as our 


study or prepara- 


45—Submit 


lems, 

just 

service 
rendered 
clients 
agencies, 
into particulars in personal inter- 
views with the clients—and with 
former clients. 
formation I worked very profita- 


44—State briefly the qualifications 
of your agency that you be- 


lieve should en- 
title you to our 
first considera- 
tion in making a 
selection. 

your 
concrete propo- 
sition __ relative 
to handling our 
advertis- 
ing, i. e., meth- 
od and rate of 
compensa- 
tion, commis- 
sions, fees, etc., 
for service of 
all kinds. 
(Not plans, 
suggestions, or. 
copy.) 


“Answers to these 
questions enabled us 


eliminate many 


of the agencies from 
the list,” Mr. Wal- 
ton explained. “Then 
began 
work to select one 
agency on the basis 
ot what service we 
(not others) could 


some hard 


on our prob- 


actual 
had been 
to the 
of these 
Went 


what 


One vein of in- 


bly was accounts that had been 


make this study? 


after starting At last, 


ing 


lost to other agencies.” 

with an advertising 
manager organizing an advertis- 
department 


and with an 


I found out- 
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agency, the Timken companies 
were ready to advertise. “Not 
yet,” said both advertising man- 
ager and agency. “We must know 
a lot more than we do now before 
we go ahead. We know how to 
sell Timken bearings and axles 
to builders of motor cars because 
we have been doing that, but do 
we know how tto sell a favorable 
interest in them to car-owners and 
to dealers? We must do that in 
our advertisements; let’s try it out 
in person first.” 


WORK OF INVESTIGATORS 


So trained investigators were 
sent in different directions with 
instructions to talk to the build- 
ers’ of pleasure and commercial 
cars, their factory men, their engi- 
neers, their sales managers. Talk 
to agents and dealers who sell 
cars to the public. Call at gar- 
ages where cars are stored and 
repaired, talk to the employees. 
Start at the top of skyscraper of- 
fice-buildings, go down through 
every floor, interview every man 
in every line of business who owns 
an automobile. Walk into deliv- 
ery entrances of breweries, steel 
warehouses, big department stores 
and talk with the service men in 
charge of trucks. Between places 
take a taxicab and talk with the 
driver. 

Six weeks’ time and a lot of 
money were spent in investigating 
the entire situation. This work 
was carried out simultaneously in 
several large and small cities 
which are in a way barometric 
centers for the advertising man, 
and. so thorough was the method 
adopted that when the results of 
the investigation were completed 
and presented to the Timken com- 
panies in the form of a report 
several things appeared as plain 
as a wart on a man’s nose, and 
they were all facts. When that 
investigation was finished artd 
formulated, the Timken. gognpa- 
nies were able to lay their. plans 
and say “thus and so ‘shall it be 
done, in the knowledge that there 
was very little guesswork left in 
their calculations. And that is 


one of the things on which, I 
think, is founded the subsequent 
success of the Timken campaign. 





As Walton puts it, “A man can- 
not sit up in the eighteenth story 
of the Singer tower and imagine 
conditions in Paducah or El Pago, 
He must get down in the streets 
and find out facts; then he can 
postulate all he pleases and will 
stand better chances of cashing in 
on his appropriation. I got out 
myself and mixed right in this in- 
vestigative work and did myself a 
heap of good thereby. 

“We commenced advertising in 
the spring of 1912, using both the 
trade press and national mediums, 
employing The Saturday Evening 
Post as the backbone of our cam- 
paign. Another success factor in 
Timken publicity, by the way, is 
the fact that our mediums were so 
well selected and our copy so well 
placed that if you were to ask the 
Man in the Street how long he 
thinks Timken-Detroit axles have 
been advertised and how exten- 
sively, he would greatly overesti- 
mate both. The effect of intelli- 
gent aiming of our publicity has 


in this way secured the results of ' 


a great appropriation and longer 
advertising. 

“Our copy has been educational 
and quietly instructive, even tech- 
nically so, on the general subject 
of axles and bearings. The Tim- 
ken ideas of quality were slowly 
injected and our Timken Maga- 
sine, going to 20,000 dealers in 
motor cars, has done wonders in 
building up popularity for us, 
without knocking or antagonizing 
any interests whatever. The whole 
secret of our advertising is com- 
passed in the elements of educa- 
tion and a sincere message. 

“Not long ago I attended the 
dealers’ convention of a promi- 
nent car manufacturer where 
some hundred and fifty men were 
assembled, and there had occasion 
to get both ocular and_ verbal 
proof of the sales value of Timken 
bearings. The chief engineer was 
explaining that, because of price, 
Timken bearings would be 
omitted from the transmission of 
the 1914 car. As good bearings as 
Timken, he maintained, were not 
actually necessary in the trans- 
mission. 

“You should have heard the 
howl that went up from the deal- 
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Why The Chicago Tribune Frequently Prints More 
Advertising Than the Three Other 
Morning Papers Combined 


THE TRIBUNE’S volume of 
advertising in the month of Sep- 
tember, just past, exceeded the 
September record of any other 
year in THE TRIBUNE'S his- 
tory. 

This volume—3,745.67 columns 
are the official figures—was with- 
in 320.52 of as much advertising 
as was printed in the same month 
by the three other Chicago morn- 
ing papers combined. 

On nine days, namely, Septem- 
ber 2, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24 and 
actually 
printed more advertising than the 
three other Chicago morning pa- 
pers combined, the excess of THE 
TRIBUNE over the combined 
total of the three others being 
100.57 columns for these days. 

The overwhelming leadership 
of THE TRIBUNE is due sim- 
ply to an increasing recognition of 
the true value of TRIBUNE ad- 
vertising space, even yet not thor- 
oughly appreciated by all our cus- 
tomers, actual and potential. 

The prime element of this value 
lies in the fact that the character 


of THE TRIBUNE, as a news- - 


paper, attracts to it a very large 
number of the kind of people 
most desired as customers by the 
vast majority of merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Having, then, the basic value of 
ability-to-buy, THE TRIBUNE 
has’ striven long, earnestly and 
successfully to turn ability into 
receptiveness, and thence into a 
prompt, confident responsiveness 
that to-day typifies the attitude of 
the average TRIBUNE reader to- 
ward advertising—in THE TRI- 
BUNE. 


In this responsiveness which, 
we firmly believe, is not found to 
an equal degree among the read- 
ers of any other publication print- 
ing advertising, lies the secret of 
THE TRIBUNE'S leadership. 

It has taken hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of our own space 
and space in other publications, 
filled with reiterated expositions of 
the.economic value of reading and 
buying from the advertisements in 
THE TRIBUNE, to win the at- 
tention of readers to the degree 
that has given THE TRIBUNE 
a national reputation for paying 
advertisers. It is a fact that 
many people o read other 
newspapers in dddition to THE 
TRIBUNE, do all their buying 
from TRIBUNE advertisements. 

It has required a strict censor- 
ship and the rejection of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of 
advertising to establish the degree 
of confidence that produces un- 
hesitating patronage of those ad- 
vertisers whose announcements 
we are willing to set before our 
readers. 

If none of the newspapers in 
Chicago made any effort to secure 
advertising, THE TRIBUNE’S 
share would be even greater in 
proportion than it is at present. 
If ability to produce results were 
the sole criterion—as indeed it 
should be—advertisers would feel 
more at liberty to exercise their 
natural preference and would 
profit accordingly. 

Whether you seek to sell pins 
or palaces, so they be worth the 
price you ask, TRIBUNE read- 


_ers will buy 


The Chicago Cribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office : 


1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ers at the mere mention that a 
Timken talking point would be 
omitted from the new car. There 
was a babel of arguments, de- 
mands and expostulations from 
every part of the hall. One deal- 
er rose to ask how much the cost 
of the car would be increased by 
retaining Timken bearings in the 
transmission, and was told $2.00. 
Put ’em in and charge it to me!’ 





‘Comments on Timken Magazine 
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“That demand,” he replied, “may 
be a result, but unless it is a nat- 
ural result of a deeper, truer ob- 
ject it could do us no good. No 
ours is far from a campaign of 
force. Timken bearings and axles 
had a mighty good reputation and 
sale before we advertised, because 
they were giving good service ‘to 
car owners. Our advertising merely 
adds more ‘resale value,’ we may 
call it, to our prod- 
ucts. It makes the 
presence of Timken 
axles and bearings in 
a car help somewhat 
in the sale of that 
car. Thus we are jn- 
directly boosting the 
business of our car 
manufacturing cus- 
tomers and of the 
dealers who handle 
their cars. It is to 
increase this sales- 
value-in-the-car _ that 
we talk every month 
to .car owners and 
prospective owners to 
whom we can never 
sell.a dollar’s worth 
of goods except indi- 
rectly as built-in parts 





of the cars they buy.” 





“Is it working 
out?” Lasked. “Well, 





here is one indica- 





tion: Another parts 
manufacturer who is 
considering national 
advertising _ recently 








TIMKEN’S SEND OUT TRADE SCOUTS, HERE IS A SAMPLE REPORT 


he cried, and the sentiment was 
applauded from all sides. That, of 
course, was music in my ears, be- 
cause it proved pretty concretely 
the results of our advertising.” 


NOT A CAMPAIGN OF “FORCING” 


Over the cigars at lunch the 
other day I asked Walton to state 
the real underlying object of Tim- 
ken advertising. “Is it,’ I asked, 
“to force the public to demand 
Timken bearings and axles in the 
cars they buy, and to force the 
dealer to demand them of the car 
manufacturer ?” 


canvassed 1,500 car 
owners by mail to de- 
termine what they 
knew of the differ- 
ent parts of their 
cars and to ascertain if they 
had any preferences. Among the 
parts mentioned was the axle; 
1,428 replies were received; 1,248 
expressed preference regarding 
the make of axles, 960 preferred 
Timken, the other 288 preferences 
were divided among four other 
makes of axles. The. significant 
thing is that, excepting electric 
starters, which are being adver- 
tised, no other part -of the car 
showed any such preponderance 
of preference. And no other parts 
have been so widely advertised. 

“An incident of equal import 
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What we do 


We get acquainted with you and your methods 
and make you acquainted with us and our methods, 
until mutal confidence and co-operation are established. 

Our work begins with careful study of the article: 
its possible uses; the demand ; the selling and trade 
conditions—your salesmen, the jobber, the retailer, 
his salesmen, the consumer. 

With your co-operation, we plan a selling and ad- 
vertising campaign to remove the obstacles and develop 
the possibilities. We select the media and spaces, 
and put your selling facts into live words and pic- 
tures and good display 

This salesmanship-on-paper we connect closely 
with the work of the selling force—your salesmen, 
the jobber’s, the retailer’s. Every detail of the plan 
must be clean-cut ; and all the parts must work together 
with efficiency and vigor. 

Nothing is left to chance. 


We are glad to talk with those who are interested 
in such service. 


John O Powers Company 
119 West 25th Street New York 
Advertising Agents 











shows how our campaign has 
(through the dealer) affected the 
manufacturer, ‘the man behind the 
throne. Timken axles of course 
cost somewhat more than other 
makes. There are mechanical 
quality reasons for this, not far to 
seek, and it goes without saying 
that our advertising has not caused 
this higher cost, because the entire 
Timken output is sold with only 
five salesmen on the road, plus our 
publicity. Well, a certain promi- 
nent automobile manufacturer de- 
cided that he could effect a sub- 
stantial per-car saving by elimina- 
ting Timken axles and bearings 
from his new model. We natur- 
ally did everything salesmanly 
possible to get this notion out of 
his head, but he was obdurate, and 
the substitution of a less expensive 
axle was carried through, at least 
on paper. But when announce- 
ment of the Timken omission was 
made to the dealers a grand cho- 
rus of protests was heard ‘up 
stage.’ Dealers from here, there 
and yonder sent in their kicks by 
return mail, wanting to know if 
Mr. Manufacturer realized the 
harm he was working to dealer 
sales- opportunity by depriving 
_them of the Timken talking points. 
The final result of these protests 
from all sides was that the manu- 
facturer sent for our representa- 
tive and signed a contract for full 
Timken equipment. 


ADVERTISING BRINGS AUXILIARY 
PUBLICITY 


“It may interest you to know 
that since Timken publicity has 
appeared, motor-car manufactur- 
ers’ catalogues show an increase of 
four and five times as many pic- 
tures of axles and bearings as for- 
merly. To requests for. cuts of 
Timken axles and bearings we re- 
spond by sending prints from copy 
negatives of our retouched photo- 
graphs, and writing the inquirer 
that it will probably be to his in- 
terest to have his own plates made 
from such prints in the screen, 
size and style that he prefers. In 
this wav we meet his wishes at 
minimum expense to ourselves, 
and there is no demurring, either, 
over the fact that actual plates are 
not supplied by us. 
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“Timken copy is popularly tech. 
nical in the national mediums and 
also in our Timken Magazine and 
trade press work. A feature of 
our copy has been the absence of 
fantastic utterance. No ‘We-are- 
the - biggest - manufacturers - jn. 
the-world,’ ‘You-must-come-to-us- 
if-you-want-the-best,’ or other 
copy flamboyance. Everything has 
been severely held to facts about 
Timken bearings and axles, not to 
the immensity of our production 
or number of men we employ. 
Actual ‘reasons-why’ are what we 
have tried to retain in every Tim- 
ken advertisement. 


HOUSE ORGAN IMPORTANT FEATURE 


_ “Our Timken Magazine, carry- 
ing the message of 20,000 distribu- 
tors of motor-cars, is a very elabo- 
rate affair, with a different cover 
each month always in colors, and 
from sixteen to twenty-four pages 
9x11%4, with an occasional four- 
page extra as an insert. It is ex- 
pensively printed, handsomely jl- 
lustrated, made genuinely useful 
to the garage-man, dealer and 
manufacturer, and filled as full 
of human interest as we can 
pack it. 

“Still another feature of the 
Timken plan is that of ‘keeping an 
ear to the ground’ as to trade con- 
ditions, changes of sentiment, etc., 
existing all over the country. This 
function is performed by our per- 
sonal investigator, whose entire 
time is devoted to traveling every- 
where—he is just now ‘making’ 
the rural towns of the West-—and 
sounding out the great public on 
automobile subjects, with special 
reference, of course, to Timken. 
So you see we are not content 
with mere preliminary investiga- 
tion, but require investigation con- 
temporary with our publicity. We 
believe it is indispensable to the. 
continued safe handling of our , 
advertising.” 

Timken advertising has been re- 
markably successful ‘since its start 
nearly two years ago. My talk 
with Walton was aimed to reveal 
the causes of its success. That its 
success has come, not as a matter 
of luck, but as a matter of correct 
planning is very evident to one 
who studies it. , 
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Outside Money for the Home 
Town 


John A. Green, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association, in a 
recent issue of Leslie’s Weekly says: 

“Ninety per cent of the average fam- 
ily’s money will always be spent where 
satisfaction in service, rather than cut- 
ting prices, is the magnet. Keeping the 
home money in the home town, or 
neighborhood, is no longer much of a 
trick. I can quote men who have in a 
comparatively } ae years built businesses 
exceeding a quarter of a million dollars 
annually on this policy. I can show 
you a merchant in an Indiana town of 
about 3,000 souls, in the center of a 
farming community, who has an annual 
business close to $2,000,000 built from 
nothing at all in seven years. How did 
he do it? By featuring advertised 
goods, especially those advertised in 
certain of the great consumer publica- 
tions. Over 60 per cent of his business 
is on these lines.” 


Burbach Joins St. Louis 


“Dispatch ” 


George M. Burbach, for eight years 
foreign advertising manager of the St. 
Louis Republic, and since January 1 
foreign advertising manager of the Mun- 
sey mewspapers, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


General Religious Publicity 
Urged 


Dr. W. J. Williamson, representative 
Baptist minister of St. Louis, addressed 
the Ad League of that city October 1. 
He urged the appointment of a commit- 
tee of ad men to advance the basic 
principles of religion, applicable to all 
creeds. 


McMurdy with Case Plow 
"Works 


Charles McMurdy, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Emerson-Branting- 
ham Company, Rockford, Illinois, is now 
in charge of the advertising department 
of the J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


New St. Paul Agency 


A. E. Richter has resigned as adver- 
tising manager for the William A. 
French Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and has established a special service 
advertising agency in that city. He will 
continue to handle the Witliam A. 
French Company’s business. 


R. C. Wilson a Director 


Robert Cade Wilson, formerly of the 
Scientific American, who was a few 
months ago. appointed general manager 
of the Public Ledger, has been elected a 
director of the Public Ledger Company. 








INK 
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Advertising in Capsules, in St. 
Louis 
_ Gelatine capsules, as used for admin- 
istering medicine, were adopted as ad- 
vertising mediums in St. Louis, last 
week, by the First Christian Sunday 


School. “Read Before Taking” ap- 
peared through the transparent shell. 
nd this was the message, when 


opened: “Preserve your health and hap- 
piness by attending the First Christian 
Sunday School. A school noted for its 
welcome to strangers, its sociability, its 
evangelistic methods, its purpose to 
make you ‘feel that your life may be 
made better and more useful. some 
Sunday morning at nine-thirty and 
prove it.” 


Louisville Advertises in New 


Orleans 


Louisville, Kentucky, merchants are 
planning a boosters’ journey to Panama. 
In order to awaken interest in some of 
the territory through which the boosters 
will pass, a four-page advertisement was 
run in the September 28 issue of the 
New Orleans IJtem. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time that the merchants in a city 800 
miles distant have used local newspaper 
advertising to this extent in reaching out 
for trade, 


Should Beer Be Labeled 
“Explosive” ? 

Because a beer bottle exploded and 
he lost an eye, Fred H. Vornbrock, a 
St. Louis grocer, is suing a St. Louis 
brewery for $10,000 for failing to label 
its bottles “Explosive.” His attorneys 
assert that a Michigan court gave judg- 
ment in a similar suit in 1897 and de- 
clared the brewery negligent ‘‘for fail- 
ing to warn the public of the explosive 
nature of its bottled goods.” 





Lee-Jones, Inc., New Accounts 


The account. of the Rayo Incubator 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, is now han- 
dled by  Lee-Jones, Inc., advertising 
agents, Chicago. Other accounts recent- 
ly secured by Lee-Jones, Inc., are those 
of the Sall Mountain Asbestos Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York and 
Chicago, and the L. P. Larson, Jr., Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Auto Accounts Shift 


The Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, recently secured the account of 
the Moline Automobile Company, Mo- 
line, Illinois. The Nichols-Finn Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, has secured 
the Auburn Automobile Company’s ac- 
count. The schedule for this account 
calls for advertising in weeklies, news- 
papers, and farm papers. 


The Richard A. Foley Agency, of 
Philadelphia, is placing the Philadelphia 
newspaper advertising campaign for the 
Globe-Wernicke Company. 
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Poor Richard /ays— 


The late Mayor Gaynor, 
of New York, answering an 
excited letter from a rabid 
reformer, wrote: 


“Did you ever read that part of Benjamin 
Franklin’s autobiography in which he says that 
the way to convince another is to state your case 
moderately and accurately, and then scratch your 
head or shake it a little and say that that is the 
way it seems to you, but that, of course, you may 
be mistaken about it; which causes your listener 
to receive what you say, and, as like as not, turn 
about and try to convince you of it, since you 
are in doubt; but if you go at him with a tone 
of positiveness and arrogance you only make an 
opponent of him.” 


This was a favorite and frequently recur- 
ring observation with the wise Franklin. 


Now and then we read an advertisement 
which has this same pleasing absence of arro- 
gance, this refusal to overstate or to employ 
the suspicious superlative. 


And on the very principle laid down by 
Franklin, we at once take sides for the ad- 
vertiser instead of against him. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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We Like to be 
Jumped On 


Truman A. De Weese jumps on us in Printers’ 
Ink—as also does Sanatogen—because Dr. 
Wiley jumps on them in September Good 
Housekeeping. 


Printers’ Ink prints their attacks, notwith- 
standing that we are among the largest buyers 
of P. I. space. 


Quite as it should be. 


We shall go on taking a couple of pages or so 
in P. I. every month. Mr. De Weese will 
probably go on advertising Shredded Wheat 
with us. Sanatogen will not advertise with us, 
because we “‘won’t let ’em.” 


The sooner the gag is taken off free discussion, 
and disunited from space buying considera- 
tions, the better for the advertising trade. 


Truth is the thing wanted. As Associated 
Advertising says, we have talked it long 
enough; now we must practise it. 


And assuredly, Candor is the mother of 
Truth. 


In that good cause, Good Housekeeping is 
willing to jump and be jumped on. 


Advertising Manager 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


P.S.—A ten-page gain in our November advertising puts the 
total for the year at a beautiful figure. It also suggests 
that Truth in Advertising Brings Home the Bacon. 
































By W. 


Applying Newspaper Principles to 
Advertisement Writing 


H. Bell 


Adv. Mgr., Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 


[EpitortaL Note: News interest in 
copy—at one time or another most 
advertisers have their try at putting it 
there. Pick up any periodical and the 
attempt to make the news element 
pervade the message will be easil 
seen. An evasive quality this, whic 
refuses contrarily at times to take to 
white space at the advertiser’s bidding. 

From the first the aim of the copy 
of the department store of William 
Filene’s Sons Company has been to 
achieve the crisp, fresh interest that per- 
vades the news columns of the dailies in 
which it advertises. This old house 
opened a new store in September, 1912, 
and has been celebrating its first an- 
niversary in its new home. The 
eyes of the merchandising world 
were focused upon it from the 
start, so radically progressive are 
its ideals of operating. Filene’s re- 
garded itself as a public service institu- 
tion and its advertising has held the 
close attention of practical students 
who appreciated its pioneering character. 

he following article by the man who 
has written this copy will be suggestive 
to all advertisers.] 


RINTERS’ INK has asked 

that I indicate how and with 
what results my rather extended 
newspaper-news training has been 
applied to advertising. : 

It might be summed up in the 
statement that in good part the 
Filene store advertising I have 
done has been news. é 

But a word of elaboration: 

Under modern methods the 
world’s news, in the raw, is just 
about the same as it streams into 
one newspaper hopper as into an- 


other. The old ' 
days of “scoops” 
have passed into A, 


the same limbo 
with tipsy report- 
ers and_ strong- 
arm editors. 

Thus the test of 
individual attain- 
ment is not so 
much in news-get- 
ting as in news- 
presentation. All 
newspapers get the 
news; the better 
newspapers 
are those which 





the better know how to handle it. 

Similar conditions pertain in 
presentation of store news. How- 
ever, in the mercantile world the 
days of “scoops” have not passed 
away. Rather they are becoming 
more numerous and more vital. 
All the more necessary, then, that 
the word of these attainments be 
well spoken. For remember that 
the other fellow has his “scoops,” 
too. 


VALUE OF THE HUMAN-INTEREST 
ELEMENT 


“Make a nice little human-inter- 
est story of that—about two 
sticks.” 

Many a reporter has come in 
from a long trudge, with visions 
of two columns on the first page 
next morning, and the like of this 
has been said unto him. At first 
he resented the idea. Later he 
came to relish it—unless he were 
“on space.” 

We believe in keeping the ele- 
ment of human interest ever to 
the foreground, both in selection 
of merchandise for publicity and 
in preparation of the publicity. 
We believe thoroughly in the per- 
sonal element in business. Then 
why not in the daily story of that 
business ? 

This house spends a good many 


‘Very many of our good friends have already harmed to 
hore oliaioin ow pipe. In the mountains or at the . 
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If IS AIMED TO PICTURE THE ELEMENT OF MOTION IN 


FILENE’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
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thousands of publicity dollars 
every year in what we term 
“Store Chat.” That is simply 


news. It appears in single-column 
form down the left side of our is a 


Fibens 


vein 


Filens 











It Is Our Pleasure to Reverse the Usual Order 
of Birthday Parties—We Shall Bestow the Gifts 








The New Store’s | 
First Anniversary Sale 
Today—Monday 





FoR WEEKS and months plans have been making 

for this great day—this day of open house and open 
eyes and open hands—when every department of the 
store will contribute its share of 


Absolutely NEW AUTUMN APPAREL for 





Women, Children and Men, at Savings of 





ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF 





news e 
PM pnight bere boen Ba 
with prices, but the small- 
est could not have 
told the whole story. So 
don’t bother about details. 
Just come in and browse 
around. Every nook and 
corner invites you. 
| Whatever may be 
your Fall apparel needs— 
whether you be woman, 
man or child—you will 
find our plans for this an- 
niversary sale have had 
YOU in mind. 
Why such sacrifice of 
rofits on so. great a 
bey of new cualeanions 
on the very threshold of a 
season? “Three whys: 
wr, first 

















Well, we to bring as many 
as possible of those friends-of-a- 
year-ago to us this September and 
as many others as may be possible. 
Today's birthday party is one of 
the ways. 

(2) Both in numbers and 
efficiency this organization always 
is keyed up to record-day capacity, 
And it is essential, as a matter of 
keeping in form, that occasionally 
yy put through our paces. 
Thus weak spots are discovered, 
strong parts are made stronger. 
Today's aim is to be a record- 
breaker of record days. 

(3)_ Our first comprehen- 
sive word of new Fall styles now 
shall be spoken. By bringing in 
many times the number of critical 
friends usual to a day we quickly 
shall determine how wisely we 
have anticipated our public’s 
wishes. 

NOUGH said! 

table is spread for a 
gathering of Filene store fri 

It is a whole-store event. 

And a whole-family event. 

Today the day. 

We the hosts. 

You the guests. 

Come! 


The birthda 








William Filene’s Sons Co. 


Outtittere to Women, Children and Men 








THIS AD BROUGHT THE» SECOND-LARGEST DAY’S BUSINESS 
IN THE FILENE STORE’S HISTORY 





larger advertisements, 





It is writ- 


ten just as a good reporter would 
write his little two-stick human- 
interest story. 


Of course, there 
of business 


sss running 
through it—but not 
enough to mar _ its 


human-interest com- 
plexion. Such _pub- 
licity pays us in big 
round dollars, 

Wise young news- 
paper men have been 
heard to predict the 
passing of the edi- 


torial. Well, some 
newspapers may be 
unwise enough to 


dispense with it, but 
the distinct trend of 
advertising is in that 
direction. Here in 
Boston we have ac- 
complished what has 
been declared abso- 
lutely marvelous 
merchandising results 


from editorial pub- 
licity of the most 
simple and direct 
sort. ° No fine Eng- 
lish. No sky-pic- 
tures. Just news, 
told semi-editorially. 


EDITORIAL IDEA AP- 


PLIED TO SALES 


Our men’s cloth- 
ing business has been 
built up, in a little 
more than one year, 
on publicity of the 
quiet-talk order, rath- 
er than with big-type 
effects, although the 
latter course has been 
employed _occasion- 
ally. Following is an 
example of what 
might be termed our 
educational talks to 
men: 

Wish we could take 
you with us some time 
and put you in touch with 
the CO-OPERATION 
that exists between us 
and the enthusiasts who 
make our men’s clothes. 

Wish you could follow 
the fashioning of these 
clothes, from the original 
planning to the little final 
touches that make them 
such different clothes— 

















































writ- 
vould 
man- 
there 
ining 
not 
its 
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so goodly different, so differently good. 

As with the Filene building and the 
Filene business, the planning is on the 
broadest possible scale, but in the 
carrying out of those plans the veriest 
trifle of detail is regarded as of ut- 
most value. : 

Several times ever shoulder is 
handled INDIVIDUALLY in search of 
the true shoulder point. That means 


FIT. 
Every collar is wholly hand-done. 
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wooden man, woman or child and 
then make the garment as wooden 
as the dummy. (The wonder is 
that this old-fashioned method 
still obtains in a good portion of 
clothes advertisements, even in 
high-priced magazines.) 
Excellent results have come to 
our men’s business suit shops from 








Even the pockets are basted 
hand. (Such a difference from the old 


way!) , 

To obtain the proper 
soft-roll lapel, nothin 
but the most skille 
HUMAN workmanship 
will suffice. Lapels are 
no longer a matter of 
horsehair but of work- 
manship. 

We might go on al- 
most indefinitely, telling 
of the HUMAN element 
that goes into Filene 
clothes for men. 

It is put there by men 
who love their work— 
by men who are just as 
enthusiastic over this 
new store for men as 
we are—men whose suc- 
cess is bound up in our 
success—a success al- 
ready achieved. 

Clothes made by ma- 
chinery, in a hit-or-miss 
fashion, are the kind of 
clothes sold by machine- 
like men to men who 
don’t care. 

Not an inkling of that 
enters into this Spring 
assemblage of GOODLY 
DIFFERENT and DIF- 
FERENTLY GOOD ap- 
parel for men. 


This style has 
been applied to spe- 
cial sales as well— 
applied so success- 
fully that we shall 
resort to it fre- 
quently hereafter. 


THE MATTER OF 
PICTURES 


Every newspaper 
man knows that a 
primary require- 
ment of both story 
and illustration is 
action. Lack of 
that may be for- 
given in. the story, 
but not in the pic- 
tures, 

Now the old 
method of illustra- 
ting a garment in an 


advertisement WAS ryis piece oF COPY RESULTED IN A QUICK CLEAN-UP OF 


to place it upon a 


in by 








Pls 


HIS ADVERTISEMENT is 
directed at men who don’t 
have to be’ shouted at. 
The store-doings back of 
it (as such things usually 
are rated) would call for 
a whole newspaper page, 
with screaming headlines, 

aS pulling pietures and price 
marks so tall you couldn't hurdle them. 


But let’s see now if we cannot get 
together on a conversational basis— 

The matter is simplicity itself. This’ is the 
last month of the first year of the Filene clothes 
shops for men. We propose to clean up. Not 
leisurely. Somewhat whirlwindish. 

And so PRICES ARE CUT PLUMB IN 
HALF ON 481 MEN’S SUMMER SUITS—$8 
instead of. $16, and so on to $22.50 instead of 
$45—with seven half-prices between. 


Nothing fictitious about the former price 
tations. Those aré the fair figures at which 
these suits have sold right from our regular stocks, 
Nothing fictitious about the were 

one a REAL FILENE SUIT: the kind on whic 
this new store for men has built up a big winning, 


No need to thrust detail upon you today. 
Let’s dismiss that with the assurance’ of wide 
variety as to size, fabric, color and weight and not 
a whit of variation from right style. 

Come in and find out ‘the rest for yourself. 
We reckon these half-prices will bring you! 


—Betier be quick as the escalator (Washington: street entrance) wich takes 
you to all of this om the second floor. 





William Filene’s Sons Company, 


Outfitters to Men and Little Brother 


advertisements in which no busi- 
ness suits were pictured—just 
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golf, tennis or baseball togs. Oth- 
er similar instances might be cited. 
In a general way the policy has 
been to make the clothes in the 
picture secondary to the person 
wearing them; and then that per- 
son has to be as near human as 
pen or pencil can make him. We 
aim at having our men, women 
and children doing things. 

Yes, but what becomes of 
clothes style—how can that be por- 
trayed correctly under such condi- 
tions? There’s the rub. We in- 
sist that the topcoat on a man run- 
ning for a train be a really-truly 
topcoat in every sense of. the 
word, 

To all of this one exception is 
made. There is a type of illus- 
tration that on its very face is 
fanciful. The reader notes at a 
glance the human equation is un- 
real and theréfore he does not ex- 
pect the clothes equation to be 
real. We have found that the 
decorative appeal of such pictures 
often wins and holds more atten- 
tion than “mere merchandise” 
could do. Of course a daily diet 
of that would pall. It is a bit tid- 
bitish. 

Reproduced herewith are two 
examples of the style of illustra- 
tions I have referred to. 


ABOUT HEADLINES 


In store publicity, as in news- 
paper makeup, the headline is all- 
important, both in composition and 
typography. 

Just as many a newspaper’s suc- 
cess in great measure is traceable 
to its clever headlines, so with a 
few stores. 

The newspaper headline must 
more than tell the news. It in- 
stantly must convey to the reader’s 
mind the chief character of the 
story. Instantly, too, it must say 
something interesting about that 
character. 

Before me are two of to-day’s 
newspapers. The first headline in 
one reads: 


GOV. FELKER’S 

MIND IS OPEN 
That pertains to the Thaw case, 
as is apparent to the patient read- 


er who descends into the bowels 
of the headline. 


The other paper says, first off: 


THAW AND GOVERNOR 
FELKER UNDER GUARD A: 


Not very startling, to be sure. 
It was an off day in the Thaw 
case. But the leading character 
heads the heading, and the eternal 
why is released—why this guard? 

Similar principles dominate store 
headlining. But they are more 
difficult of application. In a really 
big newspaper story the interest 
of the reader may be assumed, 
In a store event, great or small, 
that interest must be created. 

Here the value of newspaper 
training is double. For it implies 
not only a knowledge of writing 
headlines, but a knowledge of the 
type in which they should be set. 

With us it has meant, also, in- 
stant associative effect as between 
picture and headline. For ex- 
ample, instead of picturing half- 
dressed men in announcing a sale 
of men’s underwear and hosiery 
we produced a rather striking 
view of a circus in full tilt and 
followed with this headline: 


MORE FUN THAN A CIRCUS AT THIS 
TWO-DAY GET-ACQUAINTED SALE OF 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR AND HALF HOSE 


Around the sunny little face of a 
Kewpie we wove this headline: 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF THE 

AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASON AT 

THE ROYAL COURT OF HIS ROGUISH 
MAJESTY 


KING KIDDY 


This, followed with a chatty ad- 
vertisement of the whole infants’ 
apparel situation, brought a spank- 
ing day’s business. 

Often we have been able to key 
absolutely the results of unusual 
headings. For example: 


OVER IN CHINA THEY BEHEAD 
PROMINENT CITIZENS FOR HAVING 
STARTED REVOLUTIONS NOT NEAR- 
LY SO IMPORTANT AS THIS ONE— 
MEN’S SHOULDER-FREE WAIST- 
COATS 


Below appeared a halftone pic- 
ture of this new-fangled waist- 
coat on a man’s headless figure. 
Then a description of the mer- 
chandise.. No other publicity was 
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301 Inquiries 
From One Ad 


The Norton Company, of 
Worcester, manufacturers of 
grinding wheels, received 301 
inquiries from a one-page adver- 
tisement. At the page an issue 
rate these replies cost about 17 
cents each. That ad appeared 
in the proved medium of the 
machine-making field—the 





American 
Machinist 


The replies represented nearly 
100 different industries. They 
came from 42 proprietors and 


Pie erin managers, 56 superintendents 
achiner. 3 . 

Construction ® 34 and master mechanics, 102 

26,750 Fe " 

foremen,* 17 designers and 

draftsmen, 31 toolmakers, 6 

machinists, and the positions of 

47 were unknown. Of the latter 


32 were from foreign countries. 


These men are responsible for 
production—the best class in the 
world for this concern to adver- 
tise to. 


It is simply another bit of evi- 
dence added to many that this 
standard paper is read by the 
men who influence, orders in the 
machine-making field. 

The Make-It-Pay department 
will prepare a complete cam- 
paign and copy for you if your 
product “belongs” in the paper. 
Details? 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 
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“T Left the | 
Receiver Off” 


Under the title of ‘‘Such a Little 
Thing,” a Bell Telephone publicity 
man has‘issued in booklet form a 
little story that appeared in 


The Farm Journal 


some months ago. The story was | 
originally printed because it was a 
terse, boiled-down narration of an 
every-day happening, with a “snap- 
per” sure to make folks think. 






















These very same reasons made it 
the story for the Bell people to send 
to their lists. 


If you want to see what the booklet 
says, and whether it applies to you 


and your family, drop a line to the 
Bell offices in Philadelphia. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















given to these new waistcoats, and 
et a demand was created that 
as brought and held a good deal 
of business, 
Another men’s 
pulled was this: 


MEN’S TOPCOATS 
THAT TALK ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 


The picture, of course, was in 
hatmony—the principal 
figure being attired in 


heading that 
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that he is writing truthfully for 
any other reason than that it pays. 
In advertising we claim more 
for it than that, but nevertheless 
we believe the truth pays. The 
day of exaggeration and endless 
superlative is passing away. Some 
big stores (and many small ones) 
have not yet seen the light. But 
the glare of it will get them by 
and by. With us it is 

a fundamental princi- 





a Scotch topcoat that 
was fluttering in a stiff 
wind and yet was as 
nearly true in its every 
line as we could 
make it. 

In a word, our head- 
ings are written to 
drive straight home at 





ple woven into the very 
woof of the publicity 
structure. 

My personal impres- 
sion is that a good 
deal of untruth and 
exaggeration in adver- 
tising may be traced to 
habit; that much less 








the particular person in 
the audience whose eye 
we want to attract. 
And news is the rul- 
ing factor. 

The trained newspa- 
per writer knows the 
value of motive in a 
story. Whether it be 
a murder or the resig- 
nation of a clergyman 
he must give, the why 
of it. And the more 
of the why the better. 
That caters to human 
curiosity as nothing 
else can do. 

The same holds good 
in store advertising. It 
is one thing to declare 
that your house is the 
one to which the pub- 
lic should come; quite 
another thing to con- 
vince that public by 
giving the why, It is 
one thing to announce 


‘ 


A New Hat 


for every type 
of face 
Here, with a difference in 
style that marks the new. 


The hats you will want 
to. wear with the new 
street gown or autumn 
suit are 


SMART TAILORED 
STYLES 


The prettiest are of vel- 
vet with soft crowns, sharp 
flare brims and feather 
ornaments perched at un 
usual angles; in black, 
deep blue, brown or green. 
Or perhaps a small close 
fitting shape of velvet with 
the little “bridle” straps 
and tiny: flower trimming 
will be more becoming. 


becoming street hats, $5, 
$7.50, $10, and upward, 


These and_many* more | © 








(Filene’s—Sixth Floor 





SNAPPY SINGLE COLUMN 


COPY 


of it may be charged 
to ulterior motive 
than might be sup- 
posed. 

No small part of it 
springs from incompe- 
tency to tell a store’s 
story otherwise. An ad- 
smith requires mighty 
little ingenuity, 
thought, care or imag- 
ination to shriek forth 
the statement that this, 
that or the other event 
is the greatest in the 
history of merchandis- 
ing or that the rain- 
coats offered at $6.66 
are the dryest since 
those worn by Noah 
the third day out. 

Here comes the su- 
preme test of the store 
publicist—to tell the 
truth in @ way So con- 
vincing that compara- 
tives are supplied in- 





$20 coats for $15; quite another 
thing to explain plausibly yet 
truthfully the motive back of such 
price concession. 

Perhaps I was fortunate in hav- 
ing been associated with newspa- 
pers which preferred truth to 
falsehood or even exaggeration. 
Had there been much of the blood 
of Ananids in my veins it must 
have been conquered by twenty 
years of truth-for-policy’s sake. 

Around real news desks nobody 
deceives himself into the belief 








ferentially and superlatives are 
superfluous. 

The truth about that store and 
its wares must be made so at- 
tractive that untruth would be 
tame alongside of it. 

One of the best things about 
truthful advertising is the fact 
that it takes the adman by the ear 
and leads him, willy nilly, to the 
shopping department, the stock- 
rooms and the store’s contents as 
a whole. 

For to ‘tell attractive truth of 
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merchandise he first must have 
seen and studied that merchandise 
and must have found it good. 

In a word, truth-telling by the 
adman makes of him a merchan- 
dise censor. And to vest him with 
such office implies that his nod of 
negation must be final. All of 
which makes him thoroughly hated 
in the wrong store and thoroughly 
respected in the right store. 

But, you may say, how many 
newspaper men have had a truth- 
training that would fit them for 
such store publicity? 

Why, bless your heart, there are 
proportionately as many stores 
which would pay handsomely for 
the clever lies of the other kind 
of newspaper man. 

And so it befalls that, no matter 
what the type of store, there is 
just around the corner a scribe 
superbly equipped to scatter its 
publicity seed. 


Heinz and 20-Mule Team Ad- 
vertise Contests 


Prize contests with all sorts of ends 
in view, such as interesting children, 
uncovering new uses for products, etc., 
seem to be having a big run just now. 
Two of the latest offerings in this direc- 
tion are those made by Heinz and 20- 
Mule Team Borax. 

The Heinz Company is using news- 

pers announcing an offer of $1,000 
in cash prizes to school ch‘ldren. The 
sum is divided into 528 prizes for the 
best little essays about Heinz Spa- 
ghetti. The contest is open to all school 
children between the ages of 11 and 16. 
Each essay submitted must be endorsed 
by parent or teacher, giving the correct 
age of the child. A suggestion is made 
that the essays should tell the ad- 
vantages of Heinz Spaghetti—flavor, 
food value, etc., and why everyone 
should buy and try this product. The 
contest closes November 1. 

The 20-Mule Team Borax Company is 
offering $100 in prizes to people who 
will name uncommon uses for borax: 
that is, uses which are not given on the 
package or in the book, “The Magic 
Crystal,” which is sent free to any 
one on application. For the _ best 
new use $25 in gold is offered, for the 
next $20, third prize $15, fourth $10, 
and the fifth $5. For the next twenty- 
five best answers $1 each will be given. 
The contestants who do not win one of 
these prizes will receive a present of 
some kind, so that there will be no dis- 
satisfaction following the contest. 





Charles S. Knowlton was elected last 
week a vice-president of the Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company, Philadelphia. 





Pilgrims Offer Cherington 
Course 


Paul T. Cherington, of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, has announced a 
course for executives, advertising man- 
agers and agents which he will give 
under the auspices of the Educational 
Committee of the Pilgrim Publicity As. 
sociation. 

The course, which is scheduled to 
start within a few days, will consist of 
the following lectures and round table 
discussions: 1. Analyzing a Market. 2, 
Analyzing a Commodity. 8. Building a 
Message. 4. Getting It Across. 5, 
After the Advertising Begins to Work. 
6. The Indirect Returns from Advertis- 
ing. 7. Trade-Marks. 8. Advertising 
and the Cost of Doing Business. 9, 
Advertising and the Maintained Price. 
10. Is Our Advertising Doing Its Work? 


An Advertising Opportunity in 
Chicago 

In the city of Chicago there is one 
coal concern that practically controls 
the retail distribution of coal in the city 
and the surrounding suburban towns, 
Yet, strange to say, they spend thou- 
sands of dollars advertising in the daily 
newspapers, and have yet to see a 
display ad of a lumber yard in a 
Chicago daily. If you find one, you 
have got to hunt for it, and when found 
it will resemble a doctor’s or lawyer’s 
card in a country newspaper. I have 
seen half-page ads of this coal company 
in the daily sheets that astonished me 
when I thought of the great cost. Then 
I thought they ew what they, were 
doing and it would be foolish to sup- 
pose they were spending large sums of 
money just to see their name in the 
paper.—C. H. Ketridge in “Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman.” 


George French Opens Office 


George French, recently publisher of 
The Independent, has opened an of- 
fice at 200 Fifth Avenue, where he will 
act in an advisory advertising capacity. 
Mr. French has just been appointed 
publicity member on the staff of Charles 
Stelzle, the sociologist, who is investigat- 
ing the social conditions surrounding 
several large corporations and outlining 
plans for adjusting them. Mr. Stelzle 
told a representative of Printers’ Ink 
that advertising would play a prominent 
~_ in his sociological work, as he be- 
ieved that the most satisfactory way to 
adjust most labor disputes was to put 
the truth of the whole matter up to the 
people interested through advertising. 


A New Class Publication 


The Modern Hospital, Vol. I, No. 1. 
It is published 
in St. Louis by the Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., and will be devoted “‘to 
the building. equipment and administra- 
tion of hospitals, sanatoriums and allied 
institutions.” 
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Ideas — 


are just as valuable in advertising 
illustrations as they are in copy; and 
just as essential. 


They are the life, the strength, of 
picture and layout. 


While we believe that in art ability 
alone our staff is second to none in 
this country, we emphasize the 
business intelligence of our service. 
We offer you ¢hought first; draughts- 
manship and technique second. 


We doubt whether you can find a 
more efficient organization—one as 
capable of understanding what you 
want done, and of carrying out the 
work in accordance with the best 
commercial and artistic standards. 

If you will give us a statement of your requirements 
we will be pleased to submit ideas for single layouts 
or complete campaigns; in typewritten form, without 
obligation, or in sketch form at a nominal charge. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY . 


CAdvertising Slustrations 


Monroe Building 
CHICAGO 
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A Consistent Subscription 
Policy 





Publishers Should Devote a Per- 
centage of Their Gross Earnings 
to Promotion Work—Salaries In- 
stead of Commissions—Address 
before Annual Convention F. T. 


Poa. 





By W. I. Ralph 
Of The Automobile, N. Y. 

N making my first subscription 

tour from coast to coast I was 
impressed with the wonderful 
possibilities of the personal can- 
vass. 

How many trade paper publish- 
ers set aside 10 per cent of their 
gross earnings for subscription 
work? How many appropriate 
from 1 to 2 per cent? 

We advocate that all manufac- 
turing concerns should make an 
annual appropriation of a percent- 
age of their gross business for 
advertising. 

Why not take some of the same 
medicine we prescribe; set aside 
an annual appropriation for cir- 
culation promotion and hold the 
circulation manager responsible 
for results? 

I do not wish to: convey* the 
idea that publishers are not anx- 
ious to spend money to increase 
circulation, but I do say that this 
money is spent spasmodically and 
at a time when subscriptions lag. 
When the appropriation has been 
made, I maintain that 50 per cent 
be devoted to the personal can- 
vass. A few days ago a circula- 
tion manager told me it did not 
pay to send men out on the road. 
I agree with him that subscrip- 
tion men sent out on a commis- 
sion basis do the publication more 
harm than good. The bulk of 
their subscriptions are secured by 
cleverness, making rash promises 
and cutting their commission. 
These subscribers are of no use 
to the advertiser and cost the 
publisher thousands of dollars to 
fill the orders. 

I advocate that men of a high 
order of intelligence should be 
engaged on a salary basis. The 
number of men to at least equal 








those on the advertising staff. 
How can we secure ‘these men? 

Every week we have applicants 
for a position in the advertising 
department. Many likely candi. 
dates are turned away because 
there is no vacancy. 


WHERE TO SEND SUBSCRIPTION 
SOLICITOR 


These are the very men to 
engage for the subscription work, 
which is the logical step to the 
advertising department. Do not 
make the mistake of sending these 
men to the large cities like New 
York and Chicago. Too much 
time will be wasted in locating the 
prospective subscriber. This can- 
vass should be made by mail. 

After giving the solicitor a thor- 
ough schooling, bind together in 
a leather portfolio the leading 
articles which have been published 
in the weeks or months preced- 
ing, provide him with a current 
issue, and he is ready for field 
work. 

From each one solicited he will 
collect a large number of names, 
men to see who are vitally inter- 
ested, those who read, specify and 
buy. The intelligent solicitor will 
secure subscriptions on the merits 
of the publication, and at the full 
subscription price. 

These subscriptions can be re- 
newed year after year, and form 
the real backbone of your entire 
circulation. 

There are many possible sub- 
scribers he will be unable to see. 
This valuable list of names he 
can send into the office to be used 
in follow-up work. 

In securing renewals he will 
learn from the subscriber what 
articles interest him most, and 
find out what departments can be 
either cut down or eliminated. 

The editor is constantly striving 
to make a better paper. The 
ideas reflected from the subscriber 
to the editor, through the solic- 
itor, will enable him to do so. 

Before leaving town it becomes 
the duty of the subscription so- 
licitor to visit all the present 
and possible advertisers and ask 
permission to be shown through 
their manufacturing plants. As 
the advertiser seldom sees a rep- 
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resentative from the editorial 
staff, and never from the sub- 
scription department, he receives 
a hearty welcome. 

This affords the opportunity for 
the solicitor to tell the advertiser 
of the work he is engaged in. He 
shows the stubs of his subscrip- 
tion books, which are the concrete 
evidence of the class of readers 
secured. This makes a lasting im- 
pression on the advertiser. 

There comes a day when a va- 
cancy has to be filled in the ad- 
vertising staff. The usual method 
is to secure a man from a com- 
peting publication. The man may 
have been fairly successful, but 
we do not know on what basis he 
has secured business or whether 
he has knocked your own publi- 
cation. 

Instead of making this experi- 
ment, the real candidate for this 
position should be taken from 
your well-organized subscription 
department. A man who has se- 
cured thousands of subscriptions 
on the merits of the paper can 
give the advertiser all the re- 
quired information. He is enthu- 
siastic about his publication and 
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will secure business that the other 
man could never land. 

In summing up— 

First—Make a yearly appropri- 
ation, 50 per cent of which is to 
be devoted to personal canvass. 
Second—Engage men of a high 
order of intelligence on a salary 
basis. Third—In addition to se- 
curing subscriptions, the solicitor 
will co-operate with the editorial 
department and reinforce the ad- 
vertising department. Fourth— 
The subscription department is 
the training school for advertis- 
ing representatives. 





Benson Heads Erickson Copy 
Staff 


Stuart Benson has given up his posi- 
tion as art director of Collier’s Weekly 
to accept a position as chief of the copy 
and art staffs of the A Erickson 
Agency. Before going to Collier's, Mr. 
Benson was advertising manager of 
Wallach Bros. Frank Casey, who was 
assistant art director of Collier’s, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Benson as art director. 





W. Calver Moore, formerly connected 
with the Grocery World, of Philadel- 
phia, has entered the advertising agency 
business in that city. 












The 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Advertisers Turn News 
to Account 





Quick Work in Chicago Turns 
Thousands Toward an _ Idea 
Which if News Interest Were 
Lacking Might Have Meant 
Years of Educational Advertising 
—Wrecks as Opportunities 





The Chicago public was given 
an excellent demonstration last 
week of how it is often possible 
to connect an advertising appeal 
with matters of deep public in- 
terest so as to turn that inter- 
est toward the article advertised. 
Last Thursday morning the news- 
papers carried the startling head- 
lines that the Chicago Reduction. 
Company, holding a contract with 
the city for the disposal of prac- 
tically all of the garbage, had 
“quit its job” at midnight of the 
previous day and that unless the 
city made a new contract with the 
company thousands of homes and 
apartment buildings would be 


BURN YOUR GARBAGE! 


Here Is an Absolute Solution 
of Your Garbage Problem 








Powe al etagtemne Cotes 
Sasa —a 











THE HURRY-UP COPY. 


without any protection for at least 
two weeks or a month. The fol- 
lowing morning, when every 
householder, whether renter or 
property owner, looked to the 
morning papers for developments 
in the garbage situation they were 
presented with a piece of adver- 
tising “news” by the Kewanee 
Boiler Company in regard to its 
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water-heating garbage burner, 
The heading “Burn Your Gar. 
bage—Here’s an Absolute Solu- 
tion of Your Garbage Problem” 
read like a piece of news, and with 
its display in 200 lines by five col- 
umns undoubtedly won the atten- 
tion of most readers who were in- 
terested in protecting their homes 
and tenants from the collection of 
disease-breeding garbage. Under 
ordinary conditions the same sized 
advertisement setting forth the 
selling points of the Kewanee gar- 
bage burner would of course have 
produced a certain percentage of 
results. But this advertisement 
was printed under decidedly ex- 
traordinary conditions—when ey- 
ery possible buyer was in a most 
receptive mood for the selling ar- 
guments, and in fact eager to 
know how to solve his particular 
garbage problem. Many of these 
prospects could never have been 
more than passively interested in ~ 
the individual garbage burner, be- 
ing content to let the usual ar- 
rangement of city disposal prevail. 
But when this arrangement was 
suddenly stopped and they were 
forced to look elsewhere the 
“news” about what the Kewanee 
company had was of real interest. 
Other advertisers in the Chicago 
field have also recently taken ad- 
vantage of news features to at- 
tract attention to their newspaper 
copy. The Wabash and Pennsyl- 
vania railways have featured all 
steel trains in their advertisements 
since the wreck on the New York 
& New Haven line centered public 
attention on the apparent unsafety 
of wooden passenger coaches for 
fast trains. The Pennsylvania, 
following its usual conservative 
policy in advertising, has featured 
merely the heading “Four All- 
Steel Limited Trains to New 
York.” The Wabash, however, 
has been a bit bolder with the de- 
claration that its trains from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis are made of 
solid steel “forged at the fires of 
giant foundries — pressed into 
plates of tremendous strength; 
riveted to frames of solid steel. 
Each coach a titan of sixty-eight 
tons.” The Wabash advertise- 
ments also carry a convincing il- 
lustration of the cars. 
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507 Increase 


Having occasion to look up records of sales and sub- 
scriptions Se the year ending of different publications, I 
find that McClure's Magazine has increased over 50 per 
cent. in sales and subscriptions of the year previous, being 
second to only one other publication. 

Feeling that you would be pleased to know of my 
success on your publication, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
as. B. Swift, 


Bullitt and Diesal Buildings, 

Philadelphia. 
One of the many letters received from news- 
dealers. These letters tell the same story — in~ 
creasing sale of McClure's Magazine. Facsimile 
copies of newsdealers’ letters are a part of the 
presentment of the McClure circulation inves- 
tigation. You can get facts from McClure’s. 
Are you interested ? 


Forms for December McClure’s close October 
15th. December edition 600,000. 


McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
New York 


McCLURE'S 


The Marketplace of the World 
FOR GUARANTEED GOODS 











New York Trade Press 
Meeting 


“The Results of the Recent Federa- 
tion Convention” will be the subject of 
the October meeting of the New York 
Trade Press Association which will be 
held at the Hardware Club, New York, 
on Friday, October 24, at 6:30 p. m. 

Each member who wants to speak will 
have a chance to relieve his mind from 
the floor. 

It is felt that much profitable discus- 
sion will take place at this meeting as 
a result of ideas liberated at the recent 
convention, 

Those who are scheduled to give 
papers at the October 24 meeting are: 
“The Future Fruits of the Convention,” 
H. M. Swetland; ‘‘What the Convention 
Did,” W. H. Ukers; ‘‘Editorial Lessons 
of the Convention,” A. I. Findley; ‘Ad- 
vertising Lessons of the Convention,” A. 
E. Clifford; “Circulation Lessons of the 
Convention,” M. C. Robb:ns, 


Talking-Machine Men to Meet 
at Atlantic City 


Talking-machine jobbers from all over 
the United States will meet in annual 
convention at Atlantic City, early in 
July, 1914. Tentative dates are July 
5, 6, 7. This was decided at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Talking-Machine 
Jobbers held recently at the Chicago 
Athletic Club. 


Stationers to Meet in Spring- 
field 


The seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Stationers and 
Manufacturers will be held in Spring- 
field, Mass., beginning October 13. At 
that time Springfield plans to entertain 
more members of the stationery trade 
from more different places in the United 
States than any one city has ever held. 


Guaranteed Neckwear Now 


The Standard Neckwear Company, of 
Boston, has a line of guaranteed neck- 
wear which it is said will be placed on 
the market and advertised much along 
the same lines as those which have 
proved so successful for guaranteed 
hosiery. Along with the  six-months’ 
guarantee on the neckwear ‘en the as- 
surance that it is pin-proof. 


Beech-Nut Family Addition 

Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is_ the 
newest Beech-Nut product to be placed 
on the market by the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company, of Canajoharie, N. Y. 
The product is now being advertised in 
a number of trade papers. 


Joyce, Meilicke Sales Manager 


Anthony Joyce, oye g 4 a_ salesman 
of the Chicago office of The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, has become 
sales manager of the Meilicke Calculator 
Company, of Chicago. 
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Tinsman Addresses Baltimore 
Club 


At the meeting of the Baltimore Ad 
Club, on September 24, Robert Tins. 
man, president of the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, was the princi- 


pal speaker. 

Among other things, Mr. Tinsman 
said: “Only find out the right plan, 
then go ahead and stick to it until you 
win out. ‘Len when you get through 
you will have something real—not mere 
ly an assortment of receipted bills. The 
proper sort of advertising is an invest- 
ment and not a speculation.” 


Stevens & King, Inc., Will 
Represent Publishers 


S. C. Stevens, for some years a news- 
paper representative, and Harry W. 
King, with the Munsey organization for 
some time, have formed a_ partnership 
and will become — publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. Mr. King was at one time 
manager of foreign advertising for the 
Munsey newspapers and later repre- 
sented Munsey’s Magazine. Stevens & 
King, Inc., will have offices in New 
York and Chicago, 


A Reason for ‘“‘Wooltex’”’ 
Success 


Printers’ INK, as everybody knows, 
is a well-known advertising journal. 
Women’s Wear is a prominent cloak- 
trade paper. The other day a member 
of the Wooltex advertising department 
was met by a friend. The ooltexer 
had with him copies of these two peri- 
odicals. “Aha,” exclaimed his friend, 
“now I knaw why The H. Black Com- 
pany is successful. They combine prin- 
ters’ ink with women’s wear.”—The 
Wooltex Monthly. 





Pollock in Charge of Locomo- 
bile Advertising 


Melville A. Pollock, advertising man- 
ager of the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, of Rochester, New York, has 
severed his connections and will have 
charge of the advertising department of 
The Locomobile Company of America, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr. Pollock is 
at present president of the Rochester 
Ad Club. His new duties began Octo- 
ber 1, 1913. 





Daugherty Joins Taylor- 
Critchfield 


George H. Daugherty, formerly head 
of the copy department of Lord & 
Thomas, and more lately advertising 
manager of the Michigan Motor Car 
Company, of Kalamazoo. Michigan, has 
become associated with the Taylor- 
Critchfield Company. 


Walter L. Johnson. who recently left 
Street & Finney to go with Calkins & 
Holden, has returned to Street & Finney 
to take charge ‘of the space-buying de- 
partment. 
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Advertisers 
Advertising Agents and 
The Representatives of 


all classes of Advertising Mediums 
have always been able to get any 
information regarding Collier’s 


just for the asking, and it is our ~ 


intention that more facts should 
be at your disposal. 


Mr. E. C. Patterson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of P. 
F. Collier & Son, Inc., will make 
a series of announcements during 
the next few weeks which will 
prove interesting to those who 
have watched Collier’s in the past 
and especially since the change in 
price from 10 cents to 5 cents. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Ine. 


MOE Kona fee, 


Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly 
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Bulletins the State 
Win Governorship 


to 





Hon. Everett Colby, Progressive 
Candidate for Governor of the 
State of New Jersey, Uses Ad- 
vertising to Show That He Is a 
Hustler—Daily Bulletins Will 
Show Movements 


HE Hon. Everett Colby, the 

Progressive candidate for 
Governor of New Jersey, is going 
to use advertising to help him. 
Not that there is anything sensa- 
tional in this statement, for we 
have had cases of where a secre- 
tary of state in Illinois sat back 
in his chair and through the right 
kind of advertising won the elec- 
tion without making any speeches 
at all; but the kind of advertising 
that Colby is using is said to be 
the very latest in political adver- 
tising. 

The backbone of the Colby 
campaign is his “flying squadron.” 
The flying squadron is made up 
of five autos, containing the nec- 
essary band, the local politicians, 
the candidate, the literature and 
the very necessary members of 
the press. 

This “flying squadron” will 
make every town and hamlet in 
New Jersey twice between now 
and the third of November, and a 
fifteen-minute speech will be de- 
livered at each stop—unless the 
enthusiasm wanes in the mean- 
time. Of course the scheme 
wouldn’t be much good without 
someone at each stop to address, 
and that is where the advertising 
comes in.’ Six-inch double-column 
ads are going to be run in the im- 
portant New Jersey papers every 
day until the close of the cam- 
paign. These ads will tell all 
about what the flying candidate 
and his flying squadron are doing, 
and at the same time register a 
good hard boost for the cause, in 
the shape of a chip or two from 
the Colby platform. 

The idea of this double-barreled 
ad, and its connection with the 
“flying” squadron, is summed up 
by A. M. Stockman, vice-president 
of Siegfried Co., Inc., who is 
handling the campaign, in the fol- 
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lowing statement to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK: “In a nut- 
shell,” said Mr. Stockman, “our 
idea is to prove to the people 
through advertising that Mr. Col- 
by is on the job twenty-four hours 
a day. By publishing bulletins 
which show what he is doing, and 
which will appear regardless of 
conditions, we will show the peo- 
ple that Mr. Colby is enterprising 
and worthy of support. The bul- 
letins inject an element of news 





Friday, Oct. 10th 
omOUTi COUNTY Pret. Ween » ie 
5 M.; Manasquan, 4107. M4, Spring Late, 8.157 mt, 
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BURLINGTON COUKTY— Plorence, 
* DIO AM: Bordentown, 10.104 M. 
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Political Housecleaning 

Mr. Stokes says: ‘‘There is a strong 
impression that the people want a 
general house-cleaning.'’ He's righs. 
Mr. Stokes says: ‘‘The Progressive 
Party cannot win."’ He's wrong. 
They've won already, for they've 
opened up the shutters of the old 
Republican Homestead and even 
Mr. Stokes sees the litter. 
The Progressive Party lives ina clean 
house—and it’s open for inspection. 
Everett Colby is the Progressive can- 
didate for Governor. 


> Have You met Colby? 
ST 


CANDIDATE COLBY’S COPY 








interest into the ad which makes 
it more apt to be read, and the 
uniform border makes locating the 
announcement easy.” 

In addition to this newspaper 
advertising, circularizing, _ bill- 
boards and other advertising me- 
diums will be used toward the 
close of the campaign. The slo- 
gan, “Have You Met Colby?” 
will be played up prominently 
throughout all advertising and on 
the literature. 





“House Beautiful” Reorganized 


MacGregor Jenkins, treasurer and pub- 
lisher of the Atlantic Monthly, has been 
elected president and treasurer of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Company, 


Inc. 

Walter C. Kimball, president of 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The advertising department will con- 
tinue to be handled by Walter C. 
Kimball, Inc. 
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The Nebraska Farmer 


was established in 1859 


It was founded on the principle of “service to 
the subscriber.” Had it not given that service 
it could not have lived. For at that time, THE 


NEBRASKA FARMER (like most all farm 
papers) carried practically no advertising. 


Publishers, then, depended for their profit on sub- 
scription receipts. Gradually, as the years went’ by, 
subscription receipts became relatively less important 
and advertising receipts relatively more important. 


And yet today, even as then, the basic doctrine of 
every worthy farm paper still is “service to the subscriber.” 
To the publisher of a worthy farm paper, subscription 
revenue is still very important. He does not ask the 
adverliser to pay the whole bill. 


Take THE NEBRASKA FARMER for instance. ‘“‘Service 
to the subscriber” secures and maintains its circulation at a profit to 
the publishers. It has more than 50,000 subscribers. They pay the 
full subscription price in advance. They do not require that the 
publishers give them a premium, clubbing offer, or other free deal to 
secure their subscription. Expensive “‘stunts” are unknown in its cir- 
culation department. The editorial merit of THE NEBRASKA 
FARMER is responsible for its subscription list. 


Nebraska farmers have recognized the principle on which THE 
NEBRASKA FARMER is founded and published; they have 
given it their whole-hearted support; they have voted that there is one 
real farm paper in Nebraska that is worth the full subscription price. 


If you do not already know about “Nebraska's Real Farm 
Paper” it will be to our mutual advantage and profit if you ask us 
for detail information. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


“Nebraska's Real Farm Paper” 


LINCOLN 
petty ab Chicago: Steger Building D. C. Kreidler, Manager 
dip New York: Fifth Ave. Building S. E. Leith, Manager 
St. Louis: Globe-Democrat Building | C. A. Cour, Manager 


ears ce Globe Building R. R. Ring, Manager 

















Unfair Trading by the Use of 


Equivalents 






By E. S. Rogers 


Of the Chicago Bar, Lecturer at the University of Michigan 


HERE have been discussed in 

this series various aspects of 
the subject of unfair trading, the 
imitation of names which are an 
appeal directed both to the eye 
and to the ear, though their pri- 
mary purpose is verbal identifica- 
tion, and the deceptive effort of 
the pirate is devoted to verbal 
confusion—the imitation of labels 
and packages which are largely 
visual in their appeal, and the 
parasite’s attempt to deceive is to 
present a confusing picture. We 
come now to a phase of unfair 
trading which is more elusive 
than either—where the deception 
is neither directly verbal nor vis- 
ual, but is essentially psychologi- 
cal, and where the attempt is to 
confuse the mind of the prospec- 
tive purchaser, not by imitation of 
name or appearance, but by the use 
of some ingeniously deceptive con- 
trivance by which he may be so 
mentally befogged and indirectly 
confused that a spurious product 
may be sold to him when he 
thinks he is getting the genuine. 
These cases are based on the 
postulate that while trade names 
and brands are known and recog- 
nized, the public does not know 
the names of the producers of the 
atticles it consumes. Retail pur- 
chasers are not expected to know 
or have in mind the names of 
makers, and as a matter of fact 
they do not know and usually do 
not care anything about the pro- 
ducer as a personality. This is 
true generally, but is frequently 
lost sight of in discussing cases 
of unfair trading. We talk of the 
secondary or trade meaning of 
place or personal names—that a 
“Waltham Watch” means a watch 
produced by the Waltham Watch 
Company ; that “Pillsbury’s Flour” 
means flour made by the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Company; 
that “Blue Ribbon Beer” is Pabst’s 
beer; that “Budweiser” is An- 
heuser-Busch’s, and the like. The 


consumer has no such definite 
knowledge. Of course, he knows 
Pillsbury’s Flour, to use that as an 
example. If the average person 
were asked (and I have asked 
many who were under oath in 
trade-mark cases involving this 
brand) what he means by Pills- 
bury’s Flour, the answer is “Pills- 
bury’s Flour, of course.” 

The following is a brief trans- 
cript of certain testimony taken in 
a case involving the use of the 
name “Baker” for chocolate, and 
shows the mind of the consumer 
better than any amount of windy 
disquisition. 

Edward A. Keil, a San Fran- 
cisco grocer: 

“We never have occasion to call 
it ‘Walter Baker’s.’ I had to look 
on this package to find out what 
his first name was. I had really 
forgotten it.” 

Mrs. J. C. Echols, Columbus, 
Nebraska, a housekeeper for twen- 
ty-one years, and familiar with 
Baker’s chocolate all that time, 
said: 


“Well, it is Baker’s. I don’t 
know that I noticed the name 
of i.” 


Mrs. Julia McCowen, Columbus, 
Nebraska : 

“T just call for Baker’s Choco- 
late, and I supposed that was the 
only kind, I thought it was just 
Baker’s. I didn’t know what his 
other name was.” 

W. J. Eisenman, Columbus, Ne- 
braska: 

“T don’t know whether the man’s 
name is Walter or Peter or what 
it is. Baker’s, that is all I know. 
That is all I have paid any at- 
tention to.” 

In the same way Waltham 
Watches are “Waltham Watches,” 
Blue Ribbon Beer “Blue Ribbon 
Beer,” and so on. 

Naturally when the brand name 
is a surname it is usually a part 
of the name of the producer, and 
the connection between the two 
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Analysis of Circulation 
Electric Railway Journal 


Paid Circulation 


Number Number 
Electric Railway Com py (these Electric railway. men, positions not 
copies are addressed to the com- BROWN hos eke re Neheeectaw es 432 
panies, and not to any indi- Consulting. engineers and con- 
vidual, but usually go to the CORTE. i855 Sedans poees tia 283 
general manager) ............ TOD ee var ce tt anal trai es 
Executive department, - including Bankers, brokers, promoters and 
presidents, vice-presidents, sec- pg 3 | GE EE RT CET ET CES 156 
retaries, treasurers, auditors, Miscellaneous, including steam 
general managers and assistants 673 railroad officials and_ engineers, 
Civil, mechanical and_ electrical public libraries, colleges, in- 
departments, including those structors and students, public 
bearing the following titles: service commissions, government 
Chief engineers, engineers, civil officials, central station officials 
and track engineers, electrical and employes, booksellers and 
engineers and superintendents; news-dealers, advertising agents, 
master mechanics and mechan- public accountants, insurance 
ical superintendents; foremen, companies, telephone, telegraph 
Po ch ov edtin cbiec hse eee Vind as 1750 and mining companies, detective 
Operating department, including agencies and labor organizations 800 
po ogg ee ee “an Manufacturers and dealers....... 708 
Te ale eer a erry 425 
Operating employes and reading ey 
POOUNE, oS> kee 0:dhinse ds bit eens sto 312 Total Paid Circulatign......... 7084 


Total Circulation 


anecraneee Tr UT, Sasso sc iccgcvddsestsacewee ENE CETL ER OEE TE TE 6136 
SEMEN SOMME BON ADs Ove sae ad Vs 4 alae e bigee Cad obuw Dada NS Cals) Geeee We Cut ee 37 
Foreign, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and U. S. Possessions. . WNidiewedvesen tae 911 
VETURNONG, | WATEIIEE, GUS 60 6505s e056 050 0 6 Cn AES 6h aud on ola VOSA Ne gp apullahes ee 916 

TOU: BO TING ai6. soir ce 6 CEE ee hc eh aWas VAN aeeas emleetneceibubas 8000 


Electric Railway Journal states in each issue the number of copies printed. 
The “Advertisers’ Guide,’”’ a booklet, gives complete information. Write for a 
copy and judge for yourself whether or not the Journal can help you increase 
sales or reduce selling cost. 


McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
Engineering Record 


Weekly. Circulation 19.500. Read by civilengineers, 
contractors, water works executives and munic ipal 
officials, Carries more advertising than any other 
engineering journal, Has doubled in circulation with- 
in a few years, 


et Railway Journal 


eekly. Cireulation 8000, Read by practically all 
baensten 2% electric railway executives and department 
heads, Covers the field completely, 


Electrical World 


Weekly. Cireulation 20,000. The most infinential 
journal of the industry it server, Used by over 500 
advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolated 
plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers and 
dealers, 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Monthly. Cirenlation 5,700, Carries a vital message 
for executive and operating officials in chemical, elec- 

trochemica) and allied industries, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating plants, ore dre: vain mills, smelters ang 
refineries, 
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is more likely to be made, though 
even here, as shown by the quota- 
tions just given, it frequently is 
not made; but where the brand is 
a device or fancy, word, or in fact 
anything but the producer’s name, 
or a part of it, it is rare indeed 
for the average consumer to 
know who makes the brands he 
buys. He knows the brand or 
mark of identification, and, see- 
ing that, goes no further. As a 
matter of fact, the very purpose 
of a trade-mark is to give to the 
purchaser such a certain, ready 
and instant means of distinguish- 
ing the particular article desired, 
that there is no necessity for him 
to look for producers’ names, ad- 
dresses and the like. When it is 
said, therefore, that a name means 
a certain producer’s goods, or that 
a device or package identifies a 
certain producer’s commodity, it 
implies only that the name or de- 
vice identifies a certain article as 
a commercial entity, a thing which 
in fact is of a certain origin, but 
which the purchaser recognizes 
simply as an article which by faith 
or experience he believes to be 
good and has no knowledge or cu- 
riosity as to the personality of its 
maker. This fact, which the 
courts have come to recognize, is 
an important circumstance in the 
decision of cases involving indi- 
rect infringement. It is frequently 
argued by defendants in these that 
there can be no identification of a 
name with a certain producer un- 
less the producer as a personality 
is known. Such an argument was 
disposed of by a _ distinguished 
English judge as follows: 


AN ENGLISH OPINION 


“T think that the fallacy of the 
appellants’ argument rests on this 
—that it is assumed that one 
trader cannot be passing off his 
goods as the manufacture of an- 
other unless it be shown that the 
persons purchasing the goods 
know of the manufacturer by 
name, and have in their mind 
when they purchase the goods that 
they are made by a particular in- 
dividual. It seems to me that one 
man may quite well pass off his 
goods as the goods of another if 
he passes them off to people who 
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will accept them as the manufac- 
ture of another, though they do 
not know that other by name.” 
Many illustrations of similar 
roundabout deception readily sug- 
gest themselves. The Pabst Brew- 
ing Company, both as an ornament 
and as a badge of identification, tied 
a blue ribbon about the necks of 
bottles containing a brew of fine 
light beer which was labeled “Se- 
lect.” People immediately began 
to call for this beer as “Blue Rib- 
bon,” though these words nowhere 
appeared in connection with it. 
No one paid any attention to the 
name “Select” which the beer had 
been christened, and which was 
conspicuously printed on label and 


capsule. Everybody knew “Blue 
Ribbon,” no one “Select.” “Blue 
Ribbon’ meant Pabst’s beer, and 


nothing else, and it was “Blue 
Ribbon Beer” that was called for, 
whether those words were on the 
label or not. A rival brewer then 
put out a beer with no bit of rib- 
bon tied to the bottle, but with the 
words “Blue Ribbon Beer” printed 
upon the label, and claimed a right 
superior to Pabst by priority of 
use. The question to be answered 
was—what does “Blue Ribbon” 
mean? Pabst’s beer, of course. 
Not Pabst’s by name as a person- 
ality or an establishment, perhaps, 
but Pabst’s in the sense of the 
brewery which has always pro- 
duced the article known as “Blue 
Ribbon” beer. The beer with the 
words “Blue Ribbon” on the label 
was not “Blue Ribbon” beer in 
that sense, but was falsely repre- 
senting to be. The thirsty citizen 
who ordered “Blue Ribbon” beer 
and was served with the product 
labeled “Blue Ribbon” was not 
getting the thing he had had be- 
fore, whether he knew the name 
Pabst or not, and hence he was 
deceived. Hence its use by the 
second brewer was an_ infringe- 
ment. It was through this rather 
circuitous method of reasoning 
that the Pabst Brewing Company’s 
undoubted rights in the designa- 
tion “Blue Ribbon” were secured. 

It may be laid down as 4 gen- 
eral rule that if the goods of a 

manufacturer have from the mark 
or device he has used become 
known in the market by a particu- 
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The Street Car Rider Sits in the 
Car Opposite Your Card from 
Fifteen to Forty-five Minutes 


Your advertisement looks right down at the 
rider. It compels attention. In other mediums 
the reader has to seek the advertisement. In the 
street cars the advertisement finds the reader. 


Street car advertising is not overshadowed 
by larger advertisements, or lost among numerous 
competing advertisements. 


With such an enormous volume of advertising 
as there is today, these facts are more important 
to you now than ever before. You can verify them 
any day in any car—just watch the riders. 


There are many other just such interesting 
facts about street car advertising which we would 
like to tell you. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 

CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. <*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 

















Troy, N. Y. 


Home-Town-on-the-Hudson 


Troy, N. Y., 
homes. 


is a city of 


Not long blocks of stately 
mansions, on parked and 
shaded boulevards, though of 
these it has its share. 


Not crowded, dingy, tene- 
ments that house the working 
classes in the greater number 
of manufacturing cities. 


But real homes—with the 
comforts, the conveniences, 
the luxuries that a higher 
plane of intelligence appreci- 
ates and a higher scale of in- 
come makes possible. 


Night and morning—six days 
a week the TROY RECORD 
goes into these homes. 


At the least calculation, 98 
per cent of them. 


For this overwhelming ma- 
jority there is a most em- 
phatic reason. Read over a 
sample of the TROY REC- 
ORD and that reason is ap- 
parent. 


It is best in principle and 
practice—more news—more 
interest—more money’s 


worth. 
The 
Troy Record 
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lar name, the adoption by a rival 
trader of any contrivance which 
will cause his goods to bear the 
same name in the market is as 
much a violation of the rights of 
the original manufacturer as the 
actual copy of his device. 

As an illustration of the appli- 
cation of this principle, Hutchin- 
son, Pierce & Co. used this label 
upon shirts of their manufacture: 


TRAD! MARK 


As a result their product be- 
came known as “Star Shirts.” 

A Chicago haberdasher placed 
the following mark upon the shirts 
he sold: 





It was enjoined as an infringe- 
ment because it might cause de- 
fendant’s goods to be sold as 
“Star Shirts,” and give color to a 
claim that defendant’s goods were 
“Star” goods, and hence the goods 
of the complainant. 

Baker’s cocoa and_ chocolate 
have long been identified by the 
familiar chocolate girl figure as 
well as by the name “Baker.” 
(See Fig. 3.) 

This has for years appeared 
upon the packages and is a ready 
means of visual identification, The 
product was very commonly 
called for by purchasers as “the 
chocolate with the picture of the 
woman,” “the chocolate with the 
girl on it,” “the chocolate with the 
picture of the lady.” 

The Puritan Pure Food Com- 
pany put out a chocolate with this 
picture on the label. (See Fig. 4.) 

It was enjoined as likely to 
cause the defendant’s goods to be 
known by the same name, viz. 
“The chocolate with the girl or 
lady,” as that by which the com- 
plainant’s had long been desig- 
nated. 
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The American Tin Plate Com- 
pany and its predecessors for 
many years made tin roofing, 





FIG. 3—COMPARE FIG. 4 


which they identified by the brand 
shown in Fig. 5, the letters “MF” 
in a monogram enclosed in a circle. 














FIG. 4—COMPARE FIG. 3 


As a result the product became 
known and identified as “MF” tin 
plate, was so specified by archi- 
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rowds 


“It would be a fallacy to 
think the crowd had an in- 
variable habit of being 
right, but it is a much 
worse fallacy to think there 
is any minority which can 
decide for the crowd better 
than it can decide for it- 
self. The most satisfactory 
arrangement is the state of 
society in which the ma- 
jority makes the decision, 
but in which the most intel- 
ligent and best educated 


. meinbers are constantly ex- 


pressing themselves, One 
of the virtues of the crowd 
is that it likes to listen to 
leaders, and on the whole 
it shows good common 
sense.” 


From 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


EpITED BY 
Norman Hapcoop 


A publication of particu- 
lar merit as an advertts- 
ing medium for the kind 
of business it will seek. 


McClure Publications, Ino. _ 
New York 
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The defendant, a rolling mill in 
northern Kentucky, began the 
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manufacture of tin plate under 
the following brands: 


MH. , M.FH. 
M.FH., EXTRA. BEST. 

In justification of their use it 
was asserted that the letters were 
the initials of a man named Her- 
man and they had secured authior- 
ity from him to use them. It 
appeared that Herman was an 
obscure cornice-maker in New- 
port, Kentucky. The court viewed 
the justification with some suspi- 
cion, but, without passing upon 
it, decided that the use of the let- 
ters “MF” by the defendant, even 
when coupled with the other let- 
ters, was calculated to cause its 
tin plate to be known as “MF” 
tin plate, which was the name by 
which complainant’s product had 
long been distinguished, and 
granted an injunction. 

The classic example of this sort 
of infringement is what is known 
as the “Dog’s Head Beer” case. 
The complainants were a firm en- 
gaged in bottling Bass’s Ale. To 
indicate their bottling they used a 
label showing a picture of a bull- 
dog and the words “The Bull- 
dog Bottling.” This familiar label 
is shown in Fig. 7. 

On account of the picture of the 
dog’s head Read Brothers’ bot- 
tling became well known in the 
British colonies as “Dog’s Head 
Beer.” The defendants, also bot- 
tlers of ale, invaded the colonial 
markets of Read Brothers, and 
in these districts used upon their 
ale a label showing the picture of 
a terrier and the words “The 
Celebrated Terrier Bottling.” As 
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far as the physical resemblance 
between the two labels was con- 
cerned there was none at all. The 
complainant’s was blue, the de- 
fendant’s red—the backgrounds 
black and the dogs’ heads buff. 
No two dogs could be less alike 
and still be dogs, but it was 
shown as a fact that Read Broth- 
ers’ bottling was known as “Dog’s 








Defendant's brand. 
These devices are reproduced from the report of 
this case in Cox” Manual of Trade-Mark Caner. . 





FIG. 7 


Head Beer,” and that the use by 
the defendants of the picture of 
a terrier would enable their beer 
to be described and sold as “Dog’s 
Head Beer,” and an injunction 
was granted to restrain the use 
of any device which would cause 
the defendants’ goods to bear the 
same name in the market as the 
complainant’s. This is apparently 
an extreme case, but is cited as 
an illustration of the length to 
which the courts go to secure to a 
trader the full benefit of the repu- 
tation and business which he has 
built up. 
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Dealer Co-operation is But 
One of the Strong Points of 
People’s Popular Monthly 


More than 1,000 inquiries for advertised goods 
have been received by People’s Popular Monthly 
from the September issue of The Midwest Dealer. 


Circulation of People’s Popular 
Monthly for November Guar- 
anteed to Exceed 550,000 


Rate, Only $2.00 Per Line 


Circulation is concentrated in the rich Middle 
West where business and crops are good. 

The products advertised in People’s Popular 
Monthly are boosted by the small town merchants in 
the territory covered. 

Let us tell you more about the best advertising buy 
in the U. S. to-day. 


PEOPLE’S 


POPULAR 
MONTHLY 





DES MOINES, IA. CARL C. PROPER, Pub’r, 


New York Office Chicago Office St. Louis Office 
Davin D. Leg, W. E. Ruopes, . A, Cour, 
1702 Flat Iron Bldg. 717 Harris Trust Bldg. 409 Globe Democrat Bldg. 
Kansas City Office Minneapolis Office 
Ve ee R. R. Rina, 
806 Gumbel Bldg. 711 Globe Bldg. 


A Post Card to any of above saying you are interested will bring full particulars. 
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Nelson J. Peabody, Western Mér. 











Mr. MacGregor Jenkins 


Publisher and Treasurer of The 
Atlantic Monthly, is now also the 
Publisher of 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


having become President of The 
House Beautiful Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., through the purchase 
of the controlling interest in the 
Corporation. 


The remarkable growth and suc- 
cess of The Atlantic Monthly un- 
der Mr. Jenkins’ able management 
is ample assurance as to the con- 
tinued growth and success of The 
House Beautiful. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. 


Advertising Managers 


110 S. Dearborn St. 432 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago New York 











Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mér. 























Ads Which Never Were 
Run 


The Different Sources from Which 
“Suggestions” Come to Plague 
the Advertising Man—Not All 
Foolish, However—Getting the 
Faultfinder to Try Writing a 
Few Himself 


By John P. Wilder 


AXY advertising manager 
knows how frequently and 
how persistently “suggestions” for 
advertisements are forced upon 
his attention. They come, as a 
general rule, from one of four 
sources: admiring users of the 
product, advertising men (or 
agents) who want employment, 
publications which want to sell 
space, and members of the adver- 
tiser’s own organization. The 
suggestions themselves fall into 
three classes: those which are 
simply ridiculous, those which 
cannot be run for reasons of pol- 
icy, and those which ought to be 
used, but are not because the ad- 
vertising man is too close to his 
proposition to see them. 
Admiring users frequently drop 
into verse. Indeed, it is probable 
that by far the majority of sug- 
gestions from this source are al- 
legedly poetic. Here is the open- 
ing stanza from one which was 
recently received by the Carter’s 
Ink Company, entitled “The Dawn 
of the Mucil-Age”: 
Cussing like Britons at the Gatun Dam, 
Armed squadrons of Labor against Cap- 
ital ram. 
Routed, they rally, concentrate once 
more; 
Tattered, battered, drop out by the 
score, 
Equipped with enmity the Government 
to smash, 
Running a blockade minus ammunition 


or cash, : 
“Swat ’em again, boys,” they howl in 





a rage, : 3 
“a = ’em going, yes, in the Mucil- 


Seitoe perusal of the succeed- 
ing stanzas brings to light the 
argument that if capital and labor, 
as well as all other disputants of 
whatever variety, would only stick 
together with Carter’s Mucilage, 
the millennium would be at hand. 
Needless to say, it was no ques- 
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tion of policy which caused the 
rejection of the effusion as an 
advertisement. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
has been running, for some time, 
a campaign in behalf of the pro- 
fessional photographer, urging 
people to have photographs taken. 
As one of the most forceful rea- 
sons for doing so} the copy has 
frequently reminded people that 
their children were growing up, 
and that the only way to preserve 
youthful charms was by means of 
pictures. One admirer of the ko- 
dak, however, thought that this 
was not half strong enough, and 
he furnished a suggestion which 
is thus described by L. B. Jones, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany: “An excruciatingly crude 
drawing of an angel, wearing 
wings which I imagine must have 
looked like those worn by Darius 
Green, stepping lightly over a 
bank of cloud, and bidding a little 
child welcome to the heavenly 
realm with these words: ‘And did 
I take you away before they had 
your photograph made?’” 

Now, that suggestion, crude as 
it is, contains an idea for a line 
of copy which the policy of the 
company will not permit, There 
is plenty of room for argument 
as to whether the suggestion that 
photographs should be made be- 
fore one’s friends die is not per- 
fectly proper advertising, and 
there are plenty of people who 
would hold that good reason why 
copy could be made from it, if 
skilfully handled. But it would 
need an artist in the use of lan- 
guage and with almost infinite 
good taste to handle it without 
being repulsive, and the policy of 
the company in refusing to use it 
in any way seems to be amply 
justified. 

The same idea was used, sev- 
eral years ago, by one of the 
phonograph concerns, which de- 
scribed in a booklet the sensations 
of a mother who listened to the 
voice of her child after his death. 
It is almost impossible to describe 
it here without being repulsive, 
and it is no wonder that the com- 
pany discarded it as a talking 
point with great dispatch. It was 
a little too much like using a stick 
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of dynamite to scare chickens out 
of the garden. 

Of a similar nature are the sug- 
gestions which are made right 
along to manufacturers of office 
devices of one kind and another 
that they advertise their goods by 
telling the bus:ness man that they 
will enable him to get along with 
less help. It might be a potent 
argument with the employer, but 
it wouldn’t -redispose the help in 
favor of the concern which made 
it. Probably the suggestion has 
been made a thousand times that 





cause the concern is too close to 
its own proposition, The unap- 
preciated suggestion generally 
goes into the waste-basket, or is 
sent back to its author with a note 
of rejection. Once in a while, 
however, a competitor adopts a 
rejected suggestion, and the con- 
cern to which it was first offered 
squeals, or an ex-employee gives 
the story away. 

A case in point is found in the 
soda-fountain business. For a 
good many years the small users 
of soda fountains have been writ- 
ing in to the manu- 
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Detroit, Michigan 








Free to Businéss Men - 


Tells Hot To Find What It Costs You To Do Business 


27.3,000 copies of this book —(3. previons editions) have heen askec 
+ ' husipess executives, expert accountants, cost keepers, bookkeepers a 
+ interesting ‘to all —olfering definite stem helps to the he 
wring the busy éxecitive a brds-eye 

What ts this Bork? 


ractice wrote 


view of modern aceounting 


enhes tt Ma 


‘irrougi Ading Machine Company 


facturers something 
like this: “Won't 
you please tell us how 
to make the fancy 
drinks which are 
served by the big 
stores at their foun- 
tains? Blank & Co, 
down the street, have 
a new fountain and 
are going to get some 
of our trade unless 
we can offer some- 
thing new to the peo- 
ple here.” And the 
soda-fountain manu- 
facturers, instead of 
seeing the opportunity 
het snd areal and treating the let- 

io, ters as suggestions, 
cool letters 
professing ignorance 
; of any methods of 
she Moe mixing drinks, and 
referring the inquir- 
ers to the = syrup- 
makers. 

Finally a soda- 
fountain manufactur- 













DISCARDED FOR A REASON 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany ought to advertise that a 
cash register will enable the mer- 
chant to catch any thieves amone 
his clerks. The company comes 
as close to it as possible when it 
declares ‘ that the open cash 
drawer is a thief, and that it ex- 
poses clerks to constant tempta- 
tion, but it is very careful not to 
accuse clerks of stealing. 

From the very nature of the 
case, it is hard to find any sugges- 
tions which go unappreciated be- 


er made a _ mistake 

and hired an advertis- 

ing man who really 
knew something about advertis- 
ing. It never had happened be- 
fore, but once was enough to put 
all of the fat in the fire. The 
soda-fountain business will never 
again be as peaceful as it once 
was. For this advertising man 
recognized that one of the biggest 
selling arguments his concern 
could -possibly use would be to 
show users how to make money 
with the goods. So he issued 
recipe books’ telling the soda dis- 
penser how to mix all of the old 
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The Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine 


Starting with the Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1913, issue, the 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


joins the ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE list. This means an addi- 
tional circulation for advertisers of at least 


150,000 


Until the new rate is announced, copy 
will run at the old advertising rates. 





Why not take advantage of this value in 
the November and December issues? 


NEW YORK 
Chicago Boston 
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Che New York Cimes 


‘“‘ All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


INK 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCT. 2, 1913. 








THE FIGURES THE LAW REQUIRES 


From the circulation figures which, in 
obedience to the laws of our country, 
we publish this morning, readers of 
Tue Times will learn that the great 
family of which they are.members is 
still growing, having yesterday passed 
the quarter-million mark. 

The average net paid daily circula- 
tion of THe Times for the six months 
ended Oct. 1, 1912, was 209,751. The 
average net paid daily circulation for 
the six months ended yesterday, Oct. 
1, 1913, was 230,360. The year’s gain 
is 20,609. 

The figures published in April last, 
showing average daily circulation for 
the six months from Oct. 1, 1912, to 
April 1, 1913, were 228,534. The aver- 
age for the past six months, which in- 
cludes the Summer season when news- 
paper circulation is at its lowest point, 
shows a gain of 1,826. Tue Times is 
in a position to make the somewhat un- 
usual boast that during the Summer 
months from April to September it 
loses more city circulation than all the 
other morning papers together. This is 
due to the fact that so many of its 
readers betake themselves to country 
homes or go abroad. For the most part — 
they do not thereby forfeit the privi- 
lege of reading THe Times, which fol- 
lows them to their Summer homes. The 
loss in city circulation is, therefore, 
largely made up by the increase in the 
figures of the country distribution; but 
not entirely, insomuch that Summer is 
not a period of increase for newspapers. 

The figures of THE TiMEs’s circula- 
tion yesterday, Oct. 1, were 250,504, 
showing that, as is the case with the 
weekly bank statement, the actual 
figures, as compared with the average, 
reflect the rapid rise at the end of the 
period. There is no other newspaper in 
the world of the character of Tur 
Times that has a circulation of 250,000 
copies daily. 

















drinks and a lot of new ones 
hatched up for the occasion. He 
got out a line of attractive signs 
for the dealer to hang on _ his 
fountain, advertising the drinks. 
He worked out plans for special- 
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THIS LOST ITS NERVE EARLY 


sale days to help sell soda water, 
and he offered the dealer tickets, 
coupons, and electros without 
charge. He even offered to work 
up special stunts for dealers in 
connection with local celebrations, 
and so on. ; 

It is a great success. But it is 
a success the company—or any 
other company, for that matter— 
might have had years ago if it 
had only been able to get far 
enough from itself to heed sug- 
gestions which were coming in 
many times a year. 

Now, as regards the suggestions 
which come in from advertising 
men and agents looking for jobs, 
they frequently touch upon the 
allegorical—almost invariably the 
general. The reason is plain—the 
author hasn’t the time nor the op- 
portunity to find out the facts 
about a business. So he thinks up 
a cute little phrase, makes a draw- 
ing to fit, and sends it in. 

For example, he evolves the 
phrase, “El Cabagio cigars are on 
a high plane of excellence.” All 
he has to do is to procure the pic- 
ture of an aeroplane, mount a 
bunch of cigars on board, and 
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strip in his lettering. The accom- 
panying sketch, which was sub- 
mitted to the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, is another ex- 
ample of the same sort of thing. 
It’s a cinch to be allegorical, be- 
cause it isn’t necessary to have 
any facts in one’s possession. The 
knowledge that somebody is offer- 
ing something, either at a price or 
without charge, is enough to jus- 
tify the offer of the allegorical 
figure. 

The solicitor for the publication 
which wants to sell space is fre- 
quently in a similar condition of 
ignorance regarding his prospect- 
ive victim’s business, although 
some of the service departments 
of the technical papers do some 
extremely creditable “suggesting,” 
and land much business on the 
strength of copy. The accom- 
panying Bosch Magneto layout is 
hardly in that class. Mr. Bartsch, 
the advertising manager, refuses 
to divulge the name of the paper 
responsible for it. 

It is very seldom that these sug- 
gestions actually get into type; 
the solicitor usually hasn’t suffi- 
cient confidence in his brain-child 
to charge it with the cost of com- 
position. But the following text 
of a suggested ad for a grand 
piano was all set up, though it 
never was run. The solicitor ac- 
companied the proof with a little 
fiction, as follows: 

“While sitting at home last 
night, a friend of mine was very 
much impressed with the tone of 
the —— piano that we have in 
our music-room. I told him that 
if he was $80 much impressed with 
it, to sit down and write a little 
screed about it. He did so, and 
the result is herewith shown you. 

“Wouldn’t you like to use this 
advertisement on the back page of 
the issue for April 10—the issue 
before Easter? This is the issue 
I referred to in my talk with 
you yesterday, which you prompt- 
ly turned down, but maybe you 
will change your mind when you 
read this advertisement.” 


One evening recently, while sitting in 
the home of a friend, smoking and 
chatting—chatting of other days, days 
of proud youth and its aspirations— 


there came stealing over me softly a 
sweet, 


mellow voice, blending  har- 
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poo pecs. J with exquisite soul-lifting and 
soul-touching music. 

There was a strangely fascinating 
richness in the rippling tones, and deep, 
graceful and glittering harmonies that 
stopped at once my trend of thought 
and transported me somewhere into a 
new realm—a new realm of music, 
where birds of rare power seemed joy- 
ously to be singing as never birds had 
sung for the ear of man. 

I listened with rapt attention, ob- 
livious of the conversation about me. 

There were light, sparkling notes 
rippling. to and fro like sunbeams play- 
ing hide and seek among the violets and 
roses, each note as soft .as the dewdrop 
—fragrant with vibrant sweetness—then 
were lower notes, glorious in timbre, 
spring anon into life and _ starting 
dreams of harmony—blending and color- 
mingling, about which I had often 
dreamed in my youth when fancy car- 
ried me a willing captive into the far- 
away land of - Then, as I sat and 
mused, voices soft and low, mighty in 
their volume, thrilling in their smooth- 
ness, sublimely grand in their superb, 
manly splendor, greeted my ear and 
wafted me where music reigns supreme. 

Only these tones—these irrepressibly 
beautiful tones that came seductively— 
could I hear. The words of conversa- 
tion were lost entirely. I was in’a de- 
lightful, exhilarating maze, being car- 
ried up—up beyond those around me 
and far out to where man appears to 
dwell not—to a grand chorus of blend- 
ing, thrilling music such as mine ear had 
never before heard. 

Suddenly the music ceased, while my 
ear, tiptoed to reach for more, more, 

“What piano is that?” exclaimed I. 
“What marvelous instrument is that, 
capable of producing such exquisite 
notes of evenness and roundness from 
the dancing treble to the great sonorous 
bass?” 

“That,” my friend replied, “is a —— 
Grand.” 

“A. Grand?—A —— Grand?” I 
slowly repeated, rousing myself from 
my deep reverie. ‘Never have I heard 
a piano like that—never have I had my 
dream-piano come true. 

“And where did you buy it?” 

e , Fifth avenue, New York.” 


The advertising manager was 
hard-hearted. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 30th, and have read your 
prose se with great relish. It is 
pretty hard, indeed, to have to say no, 
when you have evidently taken such 
great pains. However, the situation is 
exactly as I stated to you yesterday, and 
we do not see our way clear to revise 
our decision. I have taken the liberty 
of keeping one proof of the text for 
our archives. if you have no objection. 

Yours very truly, 














P. S.—It is just barely possible that 
it has not occurred to you that you can 
substitute the name of any other of fifty 
different pianos for the name of the 
, and the ad will read exactly as 
Thus you ean save the cost of 





well, 
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the composition very easily. Perhaps 
this will be something of an indication 
why I do not consider the copy good 
advertising. 


There yet remains the fourth 
class of suggestions—those which 
are made by other members of 
the -advertiser’s organization, 
When they come from superiors 
they must be considered for obvi- 
ous reasons, and when they come 
from inferiors the point must fre- 
quently be discussed for the sake 
of avoiding friction. In some or- 
ganizations they are the bane of 
the advertising manager’s career, 
and they frequently cause letters 
beginning “Please accept my resig- 
nation, to take effect,” etc. 

Each situation must be handled 
individually, of course, but there 
may be a hint in the way a well- 
known advertising manager han- 
dled a chronic case of interference 
by the sales manager. The latter 
“stood in” with the president, and, 
in order to fatten his own aver- 
age, spent a good deal of time 
criticising the advertising and tell- 
ing how it ought to be done. In 
the course of time the president 
began to think that something 
might be wrong, and it looked 
for a while as though the situa- 
tion would become strained to the 
breaking point. 

But the advertising manager was 
wise. Instead of antagonizing the 
sales manager, he conciliated him, 
pretended that he wanted to be 
taught, and got the latter to write 
the copy for half a dozen ads. 
That was the end of Mr. Sales- 
manager’s interference with the 
advertising, for the moment any- 
thing was said about his knowl- 
edge of the subject the advertis- 
ing manager would pull his six 
ads out of a drawer. They were 
bad enough to convince even the 
president that his man _ didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 


Trading Stamps for ‘“Movies” 


A company capitalized at $1;200,000 
has been formed in Spokane, Wash., 
which will issue trading coupons to mov- 
ing picture shows to be given away with 
tickets of admission. The coupons will 
be redeemable for premiums. a 
Cohn, H. L. Rogers, H. E. Owen and 
Sidney Rosenhaupt are the incorpo- 
rators, 
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82% read the ant 
ads—and 33% | 
answer them 


| 


The responsiveness and confidence of 
the readers of The Mother’s Magazine 
are both shown by this fact. 


The responsiveness is the result of con- 
fidence based. on two things—acquaint- 
ance and a guarantee. 
Our readers take the magazine regu- 
larly. 67% of those who answered a 
query written recently (by Frank Sea- 
man, Inc.) said they would renew. 17% 
were “undecided,” many of whom will 
renew w en the time comes. Anyone 
acquainted with publishing will realize 
the big significance of these percentages. 
Regular readers have confidence in the 
publication, which extends to the adver- 
tisers therein. 
Furthermore, we print the following 
guarantse in every issue of The Moth- 
er’s Magazine: ‘*Protect‘on—Before 
admitting any advertisement into the 
columns of this paper we have been 
careful to investigate the responsibility 
and honesty of the adver- 


tiser. In order to pro- 
or misrepresentation, we 
OVER . 
= 
= reader through answering 
CIRCU- = Will you permit us to 
= 
= 


tect our readers abso- 

agree to make good the 
HALF A 

an advertisement in this 

present further facts? 


DUNUEUUEUNUAENUUNNUNUINNNN = tutely against any fraud 
loss that may come to any 

MILLION y 

paper. 
THe ES 
(This ad is number 6 of 
SAU UNMAIVADNADEAHANUNNMINNT= =a series) 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Charles W. Yates FIGS, ILEIEON W. J. Macdonald 
Metropolitan Tower Sam Dennis People’s Gas Bldg. 


New York City. Globe Democrat Bldg. Chicago. 
St. Louis. ; 
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Saturday 
October 11th 


advertising forms close for the fall and 
winter issue of the 


New York City 
Telephone Directory 


This directory will go to all the best 
homes and offices in the city. 
It will be kept in sight beside 500,000 
telephones. 
It will be used over 2,000,000 times 
every day. 
It will be on duty during the holiday 
season when “Buy Early and By 
Télephone” is at its height. 
It will persistently and successfully 
encourage telephone orders for those 
advertisers who use it. 

We would like to talk with you 


about telephone directory ad- 
vertising—before October 11th. 


Just Telephone, write or call today. 


New York Telephone Company 


Directory Advertising Dept. 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 


25 Dey Street New York 














Possibilities in the Use of 
Postal-Cards 


The Effect of One-Cent Postage on 
the Sale of Cards—Popularity of 
Cards in Sheets—Not the Same 
Latitude Allowed Manufacturers 
as in the Case of Stamped En- 
velopes 





Special Washington Correspondence 


HE present agitation, in cer- 

tain quarters, for one-cent 
letter postage is causing no little 
speculation, on the part of inter- 
ested persons, as to what effect 
one-cent postage, should it become 
a reality, will have on the use of 
postal-cards,—especially the use 
of postal-cards for advertising 
purposes. 

All the officials of the Post- 
Office Department who are most 
intimately identified with the Gov- 
ernmental postal-card trade have 
been interviewed on this point for 
Printers’ INK and they, without 
exception, expressed the belief that 
one-cent letter postage would not 
curtail postal-card production or, 
indeed, check the increase which 
has been shown from year to 
year ever since United States post- 
al-cards were first issued in the 
year 1873. 

There are no statistics which 
itemize the business and adver- 
tising postal-cards apart from the 
grand total but within the past 
few years it has been possible to, in 
some measure, gauge the increase 
in this class of business by keep- 
ing tab on the postal-cards sup- 
plied in sheets in order to facili- 
tate the printing of quantities of 
the cards with the message or ad- 
vertising to be conveyed. To be 
sure, by no means all of the postal- 
cards used for advertising and 
kindred purposes are obtained 
from the Government Printing 
Office in sheet form but there is 
a growing disposition to take ad- 
vantage of Uncle Sam’s offer to 
supply the cards in this form with- 
out extra charge. During the past 
year more than 18,000,000 cards or 
about 12 per cent of the total out- 
put were furnished in sheets. Chi- 
cago in particular has latterly 
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manifested an excessive appetite 
tor postal-cards thus made ready 
for the printers of advertisements 
and the sheets of cards are now 
shipped to Chicago in carload lots. 


ADVERTISERS AWAKENING TO WHAT 
GOVERNMENT OFFERS 


The length of time which has 
been required for some advertisers 
to awake to the opportunity to 
obtain postal-cards in sheet form 
without extra charge has caused 
the Post-Office officials to suspect 
that there are many business men 
in all parts of the country who, 
though they may be convinced in 
a general way of the value of the 
postal-card as an advertising me- 
dium do not realize how to make 
the most of the card in that ca- 
pacity. For instance, letters are 
received at the department every 
week which indicate that many 
firms are not aware that the Gov- 
ernment supplies, in addition to 
the standard postal-card, 3% by 
5% inches in size, a slightly small- 
er card, the dimensions of which, 
3 by 5 inches, admit it to all stand- 
ard card index cabinets. This 
card is also coming into use by ad- 
vertisers who mail considerable 
numbers of postal-cards to women. 

Both these styles of postal-cards 
and also the reply cards which 
are used so extensively in adver- 
tising and promotion campaigns 
may be had in sheets. The ordi- 
nary one-cent cards run forty-eight 
cards to the sheet,—four cards 
wide and twelve cards long,—and 
are packed 12,000 to the case. The 
card index size postal, above men- 
tioned, runs eighteen cards to the 
sheet,—two cards wide and nine 
long,—and a case contains 4,500 
cards. The one-cent double or reply 
cards have twenty-four cards to 
the sheet,—four cards wide and six 
cards long,—and in this instance 
the case quantity is 6,000. During 
the past year the Government 
postal-card manufactory turned 
out more than 22,000,000 domestic 
reply cards out of a grand total 
of 909,000,000 postal-cards, and 
there were also produced nearly 
118,000 two-cent double or inter- 
national reply cards, which would 
seem to indicate that American 
firms are beginning to go after 
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foreign business with this medium. 
Incidentally it may be noted that 
the department receives some re- 
quests from time to time from 
country printers who desire the 
one-cent postal-cards furnished in 
sheets of four cards, but to all 
such requests answer is made that 
the cards cannot be supplied in 
sheets of other than the above- 
mentioned dimensions. Compara- 
tively few business houses send 
orders direct to Washington for 
cards in sheets. Indeed, it is to 
obviate the delays that would en- 
sue were all orders filled from 
Washington that the department 
maintains in cities in all sections 
of the country a total of seventy 
sub-agencies for postal-card dis- 
tribution at each of which postal- 
cards in sheets, as well as in the 
regulation form, are always ob- 
tainable. 


CARD REGULATIONS 


Correspondence reaching the 
department indicates that a con- 
siderable number of business men 
do not realize that Uncle Sam is 
not allowed the same latitude in 
supplying postal-cards that obtains 
with reference to stamped en- 
velopes. Not infrequently letters 
are received from business men 
who seek to contract for quantities 
of postal-cards to be used in ad- 
vertising campaigns and desire 
that the Government supply these 
cards in conformity with some 
special distinctive color scheme. 
And there is a steady demand 
from prospective customers who 
wish to obtain postal-cards with 
a business card imprinted after 
the manner of the return card on 
stamped envelopes. Another class 
of requests which the Post-Office 
Department is obliged to deny 
come from business houses that 
desire authorization to perforate 
the portrait design of postal cards 
with initials or other insignia such 
as are now extensively employed 
in the case of postage stamps to 
prevent theft or dishonesty on the 
part of employees. The attitude 
of the department on this question 
is that since a business house is 
allowed to print an identifying in- 
scription not only on the reverse 
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of a card but also on that portion 
of the face of the card reserved 
for correspondence there is no 
necessity for perforations. 

A comparison that might be of 
interest to many advertisers would 
contrast the use of the postal-card, 
as the Governmental product is 
designated, with the post-card, as 
the private mailing-card is de- 
nominated by the department offi- 
cials in order to distinguish the 
two. The department has no ab- 
solutely conclusive statistics on 
this subject but all the official es- 
timates indicate that the volume of 
post-cards in the mails has in- 
creased year by year until it now 
exceeds the aggregate of postal- 
cards, for all that the latter has 
increased steadily and at no slow 
gait. The official estimate of the 
number of cards handled in the 
mails last year is 1,879,142,859, 
and inasmuch as the department’s 
output of postal-cards was 909,- 
411,045 it necessarily follows that 
the volume of post-cards was 
slightly in excess of the Federal 
product. However, the officials at- 
tribute the deluge of post-cards in 
recent years to the popularity of 
the souvenir or picture post-card 
rather than to an extravagant in- 
crease in the use of private mail- 
ing-cards by advertisers. 


PRIVILEGES OPEN TO ADVERTISERS 


In the case of the post-card as 
in that of the postal-card it is sus- 
pected, because of correspondence 
reaching the department, that many 
business men do not fully com- 
prehend the privileges open to 
them. Some years ago associa- 
tions of postmasters in convention 
assembled raised a great hue and 
cry against advertising cards in 
the mails. They argued that these 
cards were increasing in size and 
showing a diversity of form that 
made them difficult to handle, and 
they shuddered to think what the 
future might bring forth. The 
department took no action what- 
ever in the matter but, oddly 
enough, many persons gained the 
impression that it did, and not a 
few business men seem to be la- 
boring under the delusion that the 
mailing of large cards is discour- 
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Supremacy with Prestige 








The 
Ohio 
Farmer 
Cleveland 


Does not straddle. Its purpose is a defi- 
nite one; to serve the farmers of Ohio. 
And it does that as no other farm paper 
does or can, because The Ohio Farmer 
has more than double the paid circulation 
of any other weekly agricultural paper in 
the state. Over 96,000 in Ohio—the bal- 
ance of the 128,000 in the contiguous terri- 
tory. Advertisers who know the facts will 
roe you that Ohio Farmer is dominant in 
hio. 





The 
Michigan 
Farmer 


Detroit 


Is the only strictly farmers’ paper pub- 
lished in Michigan. Established seventy 


‘- years ago, its one aim from its inception 


has been to be of service to the practical 
farmers of Michigan. It takes up no side 
issues, no profit-sharing schemes, makes no 
exchange deals, offers no premiums with 
subscriptions. Every subscriber pays the 
full subscription price in advance. And the 
advertising rate is no higher per thousand 
than the other kind. 





The 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer 


Philadelphia 


Is the only agricultural paper with a con- 
centrated circulation in its territory—East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Southeastern New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland—a 
definite agricultural unit where similarity 
of conditions make it possible for a single 
publication to successfully appeal to this 
community. ‘ It is supreme in its field and 
is used by national advertisers who are 
quick to recognize the merit of a_high- 
standard publication. 








You can use any one of these’ separately—or get combination 


rate for any two 


or all three. Write direct to either paper 


or representative for rates. 


The Lawrence Publishing Company 


Member of Standard Farm Paper Association 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 


600 Advertising Bldg. 
Chicago. 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
Park Row 

New York. 
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aged by the department and that 
restrictions as to size, etc., have 
been iniposed. 

In reality all that the depart- 
ment has done is to offer no ob- 
jection to the action of postal 
employees in creasing and folding 
large cards. This latter policy has 
had its effect, too, upon adver- 
tisers, for there are many firms 
that consider that the effective- 
ness of a mailing-card is serious- 
ly impaired if it arrives at its 
destination in poor. condition. 
Particularly has this been the case 
where cards carry artistic designs 
in tolor such as the views of 
Glacier National Park, which the 
Great Northern Railroad is send- 
ing out on its monthy calendar 
cards. 


RULINGS ON POST-CARDS 


But whereas the department is 
very lenient in the matter of ad- 
vertising cards which carry print- 
ed matter exclusively, rigid limita- 
tions are imposed with reference 
to private mailing-cards which are, 
in effect post-cards and upon 
which it is desired to place penned 
correspondence such as might be 
written on a regulation Govern- 
mental postal-card. These post- 
cards must be not larger than 
3 9-16 by 5 9-16 inches,—just a 
shade in excess of the Govern- 
mental postal-card—nor smaller 
than 2 1-3 by 4 inches and must 
be of a form, quality and weight 
of paper substantially like the 
Government postal-card. Such 
cards may or may not bear, near 
the top, the words “Post-Card” 
but the color of the card must be 
such as not to interfere with a 
legible address and_post-mark. 
The post-card has one advantage 
over the postal-card in that it 
affords more space for corre- 
spondence or advertising on the 
address side of the card. The 
face of the post-card may be di- 
vided by a vertical line, allowing 
the left half of the card for a 
message while the right half is re- 
served for the address. In the 
postal-card that is similarly ar- 
ranged only about one-third the 
space on the face of the card is 
allotted for a message and two- 


thirds of the space :reserved for 
the address. 

Officials at the Post-Office De- 
partment attribute the great in- 
crease in the use of postal-cards 
and post-cards for advertising 
purposes in some measure to the 
development of mechanical dupli- 
cators and addressing machines. 
If this premise is correct a fur- 
ther stimulus may be expected in 
the near future, inasmuch as a 
Cleveland inventor has just per- 
fected a combination addressing 
and printing machine which prints 
the face and reverse of a postal- 
card simultaneously. This new 
apparatus which combines the two 
operations of printing and ad- 
dressing (by means of steel em- 
bossed plates) in a machine not 
much larger than a typewriter will 
print and address, automatically, 
4,000 cards per hour. 

Advertisers who make use of 
postal-cards to any considerable 
extent will welcome an order just 
issued by the Postmaster General. 
The great drawback, in the es- 
timation of many advertisers, to 
the use of postal-cards is that 
heretofore the Post-Office has 
never returned utdelivered cards 
but simply destroyed such cards 
without notification to the send- 
er. This has rendered it impossi- 
ble for the postal-card advertiser 
to “check up” his mailing lists and 
make corrections of addresses as 
is done when undelivered letters 
are returned with notation as to 
the cause of non-delivery. Now, 
however, the Postmaster General 
has issued an order that all un- 
paid, misdirected, unmailable and 
unclaimed domestic postal-cards 
and post-cards deposited for local 
delivery shall be returned to the 
sender when they bear his address 
card. 

Of course, this does not wholly 
solve the question but it is a step 
in the right direction and adver- 
tisers will hope that it is but the 
forerunner of orders which will 
extend this return privilege to all 
undeliverable domestic cards, in- 
cluding perhaps the private mail- 
ing-cards or printed cards that 
exceed the dimensions of post- 
cards. 
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(THE beauty of the ‘Strathmore 

Quality’’ Papers is so pro- 
nounced that they do not stand in 
need of elaborate decorations and 
expensive printing. 


The simplest line cuts—most eco- 
nomical of all illustrations—will be 
found quite adequate to give the de- 
sired artistic finish to pages printed on 


Strathmore Quality 
Book and Cover 


Papers 


Samples may be examined at all 
leading printers, or better still, let us 
send you beautiful illustrated speci- 
mens under such of the following 
classifications that interest you: 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 









for all kinds of business station-  Bristols. The finest collection 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- 
heads, statements, checks. 


Group No, 2. Deckle Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers 
in smooth and rough surfaces. 


of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made. For catalog covers, fold- 
ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4. Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any 
kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass. 


U.S. A. 
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WHY WE ARE A ‘‘COMPANY’”’ 
OR a good many years we have 
carefully and conscientiously elim- 
inated the word ‘‘agency’’ as applic- 
able to our organization. 
We have done this because we are 
so much more than an advertising 


Matin 
 -anronenes 








“‘agency’’ that the word not only does 
not fit us but gives a wrong impression 
of us when so used. 

: The common acceptance of the word 
“‘agent’’ is that it describes a man who 
acts as intermediary. He passes some- 
thing along. Hedoes not produce any- 
thing; he handles one man’s product 
as his representative in dealings with 
other men. He gets a commission, 
which is paid out of the moneys paid 
by the consumer of the product. 

For example, there are subscription 
agents. They work honestly and hard, 
getting people to subscribe for maga- 
zines and other periodicals. But they 
do not make the magazines. 

There are insurance agents. They 
work honestly and hard getting you to 
insure against death, accident, fire, and 
what-not—but they do not make insur- 
ance for you. And so on. 

Before the days of Mahin service there 
was the ‘‘advertising agent.’’ He still 
exists, as to that: He worked, and 
works, hard at getting one man to spend 
his money for another man’s space, and 
he gets a commission from the space- 


seller and sometimes from the spad yHY 
buyer and sometimes from both. BUS 

That is an ‘‘agency’’ transaction, pum 
and simple. In this instance the age ; oe 
practically has created nothing but BAA o 
commission, or two commissions, ' 
himself. : 

He has not advised or counseled tie 
advertiser as to what space he shoy 
use, or how it should be filled. He} 
not discussed with the space-seller th 
nature of the space, the character of th 
medium, its fitness for the product aA fu 
vertised, nor the possibility of co-operim the: 
tion with the advertiser to make vera 
advertising pay. ‘In a 

He has not written a‘ line of copyme the 
secured a single illustration, nor evdiigecu 
co-operated with the advertiser i in th 
very important matter. eet 

He has not co-operated with the advetiieatic 
tiser in mapping out a selling campaigitndes 
which shall realize upon the advertisingiiyers 

He is just the same as a ‘‘commissiogmegult 
merchant’’ who takes the farmer’s po 
toes and disposes of them in the city, 
market. The commission merchag 
hasn’t any plow-handle callouses ifj 
his palm. 

We do not accept favors from space 
sellers for ourselves. We do not bug 
anything from them except for our cus 
tomers. They cannot sell us anythin 
except for our customers. We even wil 
not do any work for them, nor will w 
place any advertising for them. Wé 
base our service charges upon the ne 
giving our customers the benefit of wha 
ever discounts there are. We charg 
everybody alike for our service, whic 
consists of advice, counsel, space-buy-f 
ing, preparing copy and illustrations 
and sales co-operation. Consequently g 
we will not call ourselves an ‘‘agency.” 

The Mahin Advertising Company # 
exactly what its title implies—a com 
pany devoted to advertising. 

We believe that good advertising off 
good product adds 50% to the efficiengy 
of a good sales force. ; 

We know that if you’ ll visit our officg i; 
you will agree with us that ‘‘agency’’ #& 
a word which cannot describe our pol 
cies, our methods or our service. 
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NOTE—This is Messenger No. 8 in its new form. 
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Mahin Service 
Increases 
Sales Efficiency 
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iY A WELL MANAGED BIG 
BUSINESS GIVES THE BEST 
SERVICE IN DETAILS 


NALYZE almost any business, large 
MY or small, and you will find at least 
the following 20 different classi- 
ations of detail work represented: 
txecutive 7. Traveling 13, Billing 
estigating 8. Shipping 14. Addressing 
Efficiency 9. Filing 15, Stenography 
Manufacturing 10. Mailing 


16, Accounting 
ertising 11. Errands 17, Buying 


ili 12. Correspondence 18. Paying 
19. Adjusting 20, Collecting 


A further analysis will show that each 
f these 20 classifications is divided into 
yeral further classifications. 
In a small business several or many 
these classifications of detail work are 
ecuted by the same individual. Natur- 
lly, this individual’s ability does not 
eet the standard required in all classi- 
tations of his work. He lacks ability 
nder some classifications and has an 
ersupply of ability on others. The 
tsult under the former is inefficient 
ork; under the latter, waste. 
‘Tn a large, well-organized business 
ach classification of detail work is exe- 
ted by men or women who have 
pecome trained and expert in their par- 
ular line. 
The cost of executing each classifica- 
on of work naturally varies in accor- 
ince with its importance and the kind 
help required. This method not only 


msures economy but also maximum effi- 


lency, and, in fact, has compelled the 


invention and insured the success of the 
Wpewriter, the multigraph, the address- 


machine, adding machine, billing 
hine and bookkeeping machine. 


- The foregoing principles apply espe- 
rations & 


ly to the advertising business. 


In selecting an organization to handle 


ar advertising bear in mind that the 
hin Advertising Company is a large 
anization where every individual 


classification of detail work is handled 
by a trained expert in that particular 
line of.work. Isn’t this the way you 
endeavor to keep your business organ- 
ized—and in deciding on your advertis- 
ing connection, wouldn’t you want it 
organized in the same way? 


A CUSTOMER PUTS IT STRONGER 
THAN WE CLAIM 

H. E. Newman, Sales Manager of the 
Moon Motor Car Co., of Illinois, recently 
wrote a prospective: 

“It is my pleasure to say that of all the small 
army of advertising men who called on us last 
spring, when we were considering making our 
contracts for this year, Mr. David Minard Shaw 
impressed us as being the most business-like 
and the most positive. 

“His entire proposition was so alluring and 
so near the ideal condition which we sought, 
from an advertising standpoint, that it seemed 
almost too good to be true, so I investigated some 
of their previous accounts and found from them 
that the statements he had made to me were a 
partof the Mahin Advertising Company's gen- 
eral plan. We signed a contract with them and 
never in any advertising connection have we 
been so thoroughly pleased and satisfied. 

“The individual and personal service rendered 
both by Mr. Shaw and the Mahin Advertising 
Company is the most delightfully systematic and 
business-like connection you can possibly ita- 
gine. They have made our account a matter of 
personal interest with them and have actually 
done what I believed could not be done by an 
advertising company.” 





ite us and we will gladly tell you whether or not we can help you solve the prob- 
is of distributing your goods by the use of Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, 
lade Paper, Street Car, Poster, Mail Order, Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Matter. 


John Lee Mahin, President 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Wm. H. Rankin, Vice-President 


H. A. Groth, Secretary 


‘Preceding numbers will be mailed you on request. 
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Solved—The Plan of Securing Suf- 


ficient Direct Results from 
Advertising to Make Imme- 


diate Profits—Motion Pictures, 
the Medium 


A darkened room—an audience—its attention concen- 
trated upon one point—that, a point of light—nothing to 
detract—your selling argument in pictures projected upon 
the screen—eighteen minutes with prospects’ attention un- 
divided—if you cannot awaken buying interest, some- 
thing’s wrong. 


In theory, fine. But to get the distribution? That is 
the problem that has confronted advertisers and film man- 
ufacturers for seven years. Until now the problem was 
never solved. 


We have solved it. If you sell a low-priced article over 
the retailers’ counter, we can treble your sales in any 
given territory. Sounds like strong language, doesn’t it. 
But it’s the truth. We can prove it. 


This special plan especially adapted to food products, 
tobacco products, druggists’ specialties, and other articles 
of general consumption ranging in price from 10 cents to 
50 cents. 


Fifty thousand dollars is a lot of money, but the manu- 
facturer who knows this plan will gladly spend it. It is 
not a plan to sell you film but to sell service. This service 
will sell sufficient merchandise to make a profit for you. 


Write to you about it? No. But if you are sufficiently 
representative of your line and if you are located within 
twenty-four hours of New York—the writer will call upon 
you personally. 


The plan cannot be copyrighted. It will be divulged to 
a few representative manufacturers in. honor bound to 
keep “mum.” A million dollars worth of business will 
come within twelve months on this plan. We want the 
million, hence our secretiveness. 


United States Film Company 
' Established 1908 
ARTHUR N. SMALLWOOD, General Manager 


Lon S Caen Flatiron Building, New York 























Advantages and Limita- 
tions of Hand-Lettering 





It’s the Made-to-Order Style for the 
Man Who Wants Individuality 
in Display, but It’s Temperamen- 
tal and Must Be Handled Ac- 
cordingly—Some Recent Successes 
and Near-Successes 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


G OME of my correspondents 
and friends often ask, “What 
is the most efficient means for 
making an ad_ different and 
unique?” 





In nearly all cases my reply has 


been, use hand-lettering. 

Someone has said that a mes- 
sage changes materially when put 
in plain, cold type. And plain 
type is usually cold and flat unless 
very well handled. 

But I have often found that one 
touch of hand-lettering makes the 
whole ad distinctive. 

While the large type-foundries 
are constantly bringing out new- 
style type faces, and also while 
many concerns have special faces 
of type made fér their ads, the 
ad with a touch of hand-lettering 
always has an “edge” on the all- 
type ad. 

Type for displayed lines has a 
limit in attraction and display val- 
ues: hand- 
lettering is 
unlimited in 
adapta- 
tion to ads 
and printed 
matter, 

A certain 
$4.9: 1-6, 02 
Cra tracs 
ter may be 
made a part 
of a con- 
cern’s ad- 
vertising if 
one or two 
faces of type 
are used ex- 
clusive- 
ly. Readers 
will come to 
know the 
ad by the 
set-up. 


ilds 
rientals 


Ww. 
eye: 








FIG. 1—ONE-HALF LET- 


TERED AND ONE-HALF 
TYPE 
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If, however, an ad, or a part of 
it, has a hand-lettered trade-name 
or headline it is immediately dis- 
tinctive. 

This is due, no doubt, to the 
fact that hand-lettering is not only 
different from type, but it is pos- 
sible to get hand-lettering that is 
different — quite different — from 
any used on other ads. 

Recall, if you can, the various 
national advertisers who have 
hand-lettered trade-marks and you 
will find that while all of these 
trade-marks are quite unlike any 
type-face made, that no two of 
them are alike. 

This. of course, makes for char- 
acter first, last, and always. 


On the other hand there are com- 

fortable hotels with wide verandas, 

nniis, baseball, boating, picnic 
dancing. 
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FIG. 2—NO TYPE COULD COMPARE WITH 
THE HAND-LETTERED WORDS HERE 


And this character cannot be 
marred if average intelligence is 
used in selecting type for the rest 
of an ad. 

Quite often have I had business 
men ask me to use type like that 
used by such and such an adver- 
tiser. And in many cases the 
principal “type” of such adver- 
tiser’s ads was not type at all, but 
hand-lettering. 

Again, I have seen hand-letter- 
ing so well handled for a part of 
the ad that the average man did 
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not know that a part of the ad 
was type. 

The Wild’s Orientals ad (Fig. 
1) is about one-half hand-lettered 
and one-half type. This ad is 
one of the most striking news- 
paper ads of the year. Notice how 
graceful and distinctive hand-let- 
tering has made this ad and how 
the type harmonizes with the let- 
tering. 

Type would have been good for 
this entire Wild’s ad, but no type 
would have been so characteristic 


DONT FFAR a an 
SUNBURN 
om . ar 


tering. 

Now look 
at the words 
‘fA 2 4t- 
ondack 
Moun - 
tains” in the 
New York 
Central ad 
(Fig. 2). 
Here is let- 
tering that 
is easy to 
read, abso- 
lutely differ- 
ent, and it 
[ea ty 
breathes the 
spirit of the 


hand - let- 
< 





mm Oo U-h = 
tains. As : 
And Cuticura Ointment do proce aa 


so much to clear the skin 
of sunburn, heat rashes, 


itchings, irritations, chaf- 
ings, pimples, redness and 


tire ad is 
well handled 
and _ stands 
as one of 
many strong 
ads for the 
New York 
Centre i 
Lines, 

If some 
type - foun- 
dries were to make a display type 
in’ all the various sizes, copied 
after the style of this lettering on 
the names “Adirondack Moun- 
tains,” I feel sure that it would 
find-a wide use. 

It is quite difficult to obtain a 
style of hand-lettering that is dif- 
ferent from any of the large va- 
riety of type faces and at the same 
time have it easily legible. There- 


roughness, and do it so 
quickly and economically as 
to be indispensable. They 
are equally valuable for all 
purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery, 


FIG. 3—CUTICURA HAS 
USED THIS STYLE 
FOR YEARS 









style is a 
real classic 
in the realm 
of hand- 
lettering. 
For many 
years Cuti- 
cura Soap 
has been ad- 








—¥ vertised 
rege Baw stn with a dis- 
Medica bo tinct style 
Ett of hand-let- 
“i tering. Fig. 
= 3 is one of 
EdwordM, Us the recent 
CebuPLe: ie <3] ads showing 
caeare ot a8 Cnis style 
cae eaw Sil This style of 
Burcalo Lima Semmes | 1 etter - 
WATER (9 erm ures ing is used 








for newspa- 
per ads as 
well as 
Mm 2s @- 
zine ads. More power is added 
to this style of lettering through 
engravings and type faces which 
harmonize with the lettering. 
Also notice that the headlines of 





FIG, 4—TASTEFUL 





should be purchased for the 
following good reasons: 


It is a PURE oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘ repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at.the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you got 
the genuine when you receive the flat 
oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents J 


FIG. 5—THIS HAS BECOME FAMILIAR 
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Ask and You Shall Receive 


Recently a well-known Eastern 
advertiser stated that he had sev- 
eral traveling men in the South 
who were thoroughly familiar 
with the territory. He named 
Maury County, Tennessee, as a 
section where one of his travel- 
ing men was very familiar with 
local conditions. We _ volun- 
teered to furnish him with a list 
of our subscribers in that county. 
After he had received and inves- 
tigated the same, he wrote us 
as follows: 

“We thank you for your favor 
of the 18th inst., and as re- 
quested we are returning copy of 
the subscription list of aury 
County, Tennessee. 

“Our representative has carefully 
examined same, and_ recognizes 
many of these subscribers as 
well to do farmers and men of 
standing.” 

To any advertiser who contem- 
plates entering the South, we 
will be very glad to furnish him 
with concrete proof that our 165,- 
000 subscribers are the represen- 
tative farmers in their respective 
communities.’ 


The Progressive Farmer 


Birmingham, Alabama 
THE TWO-POWER MEDIUM 
(Consumer and Dealer Influence) 

Ten thousand of the most pro- 
gressive merchants in the South 
are on our mailing list as paid 
in advance subscribers to THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
They are interested in our paper 
because we have been editorially 
pushing diversified farming as the 
best means through which the 
Southern farmer can get in- 
creased profits out of his business. 


It has naturally followed that 
these editorial discussions have 
included the general recommenda- 
tion of the latest improved agri- 
cultural implements and machin- 
ery. 

These _ editorial discussions 
brought considerable business to 
the country merchants who have 
read THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER very thoroughly, so 
they could use these same argu- 
ments on their farmer customers 
to clinch sales. 


Two or three times a year this pub- 
lication sends out to a representative list 
of not less than 20,000 country mer- 
chants in the south a circular letter, en- 
closing a list of those firms who have 
atronized THE PROGRESSIVE 

ARMER during the past year, and 
urging these merchants to handle and 
push the lines mentioned, giving them 
good, logical, business reasons why it 
is to their interest to do so. 

For the above reason. THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER is one of the 
few farm papers in America which of- 
fers you two-power service. 


1—Consumer demand on local deal- 


ers. 
2—Influence with 10,000 country 
merchants. 


ADVANCE IN RATE 


The present rate of 70c per line flat 
was based on a guaranteed circulation 
of 140,000 weekly, and was put in effect 
some time ago. 

On January Ist, 1914, the publishers 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
will guarantee a circulation of 170,000 
copies weekly, and the rate will ad- 
vance to 80c per line flat. Advertisers, 
however, who enter a contract previous 
to January 1st next, and use at least 
14 lines of space in an issue previous to 
that date can secure the benefit of the 
present 70c rate up to and including 
August, 1914. 

We always welcome inquiries from 
those firms who would like to know 
more about us and the field that we 
cover. ASK AND YOU SHALL RE- 
CEIVE. 


The Progressive F'armer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Present Guaranteed Circulation 165,000 Weekly 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertising Bldg., Chicago. 
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Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
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Fig. 3 tell 
the story at 
a glance. 
The Buf- 
falo Lithia 
Springs 
Water 
C © Mm .- 
pany has 
used hand- 
letter- 
ing in its 
ads since it 
began to 


You couldn’t buy 
better; no matter how 
much you pay. There 
are 32 different ingre- 
dients in 


Compl, 
; 5 VEGETABLE 

And every one of them 
adds something to its rich- 


ness and flavor. ady¥.erTt- 
FIG. 6—CAMPBELL’S tise, A 
1G IT 
DOING IT TOO sample 
of this let- 


tering is shown in Fig. 4—which 
is a recent advertisement. 

When I began this series of ar- 
ticles, more than a year ago, the 
Buffalo Lithia ads of one-half 
page size were set broad instead 
of narrow. 

The ads were also very much 
cluttered with black-faced type 
throughout the body part. In one 
of my criticisms I endeavored to 
point out the ineffectiveness of 
these “spotted ads.” Fig. 4 shows 
no “spotted” appearance, and the 
long, narrow column is in perfect 
harmony with the shape of the 


© matter how much “roughing it” a 
man likes or can stand, a little creature 
comfort on the side works wonders. To add 
relish to an outing as well as to a meal is 
one of the unique and unfailing features of 


LL outing occasions may be called 
peculiarly its own. On land or 
water it fills the bill as nothing else 
will and never fails to provide the 
result desired—A cheerful, depend- 
able, delicious and reliable beverage 
that makes an outing ‘a glorious 
holiday. 

TAKE IT WITH YOU ; 
yachting, motor boating, tramping, camping, hunting, 
golfing, sailing, fishing, touring, picnicing, loafing 
or working—Easy to get, easy to serve. Always ready. 

In splits and regular size botties—AN Dealers or 


C. H. EVAN6 & SONS, Est. 1786, Hudson, N.Y. 


FIG. 7—ONLY THE TRADE-NAME IS 
LETTERED 
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lettering. There are few styles of 
hand-lettering more unique and 
distinctive than that used on this 
Buffalo Lithia ad. But this shape 
of lettering would not look so well 
in any other than a long, nar- 
row ad. 

Where would you find type that 
would produce results as unique 
or as distinctive as the ads shown 
in Figs. 5, 6 and 7 of Peter Mol- 
ler’s Cod Liver Oil, Campbell’s 
Soups, Evans’ Ale?. Just to see 
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FIG. 8—OVERLOADED WITH 
LETTERING 


HAND 


the name of any of these articles 
is instant recognition which has a 
powerful cumulative effect. It is 
worth notice that these hand-let- 
tered trade-names are usually the 
only part of the ad that is: hand- 
lettered. 

When planning to use hand-let- 
tering remember that while it is 
good in small doses it is not pro- 
ductive of larger returns in pro- 
portion to a larger amount used. 

Many times have I noticed cases 
where a considerable amount of 
money could have been saved and 
a much stronger display produced 
if the larger part of the ad had 
been type instead of hand-letters. 
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HowA Great Department 
Store Selects A Medium 


Justin McCarthy, Advertising Manager, 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, writes 
in Dry Goods Economist, Sept. 20th 


We carry some copy in all the Brooklyn papers, nearly 
all in one—the paper considered the representative paper 
of the community. (The Eagle.) 

In a certain stage of a store’s existence it must become 
an institution in its community or it has failed to fulfill 
its mission and cannot consider itself a success as a repre- 
sentative establishment. The old residents of the place, 
the steady, every-day-in-the-year population, must come to 
call the store familiarly, like the people call the Presi- 
dent “Bill” or “Teddv”. 

To have this distinction, to be right in the hearts of the 
people, you must be a daily part of their life, a part of their 
leading paper, and just as much a part of their every-day 
existence as the general store is to the political wiseacres 
and oldest residents of a village. 

That means that every single line, every announcement, 
every bit of news concerning your store must appear in 
the one paper of your town that is known as the leading 
paper, the influential news carrier of your community. 
Just as that paper is indelibly impressed in the minds of 
the people with the name of your town, so your name 
should be constantly and everlastingly stamped with the 
name of the paper that makes your town famous. Use 
two, or as many as you can afford, to the limit, but be sure 
to see that the one carries all. 


lim leading paper is the BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE. If you have a 
product whose name and merit you wish 
impressed upon this great home market 
you can do it as surely as the name and 
fame of “A. and S.” has been made a part 
of Brooklyn life. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Brooklyn and Long Island Representative Home Newspaper 





Honesty of | 


» Purpose 


| The great pur- 
5 chasing public 
» has always had 
complete confi- 
ence in our 
ware because 
we have always 
stated fairly 
and plainly the 
claims for 


847 
ROGERS BROS. 


“Silber Plate 
that Wears” 

i Its real value and 

merit, plus sane and 
consistent advertis- 
ing for over fifty 
years, have ma 
this silverware the 
leading brand 
today. 
Sold with an un- 
qualified guar- 
antee thatis 
backed by an 
actual test of over 
65 years. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Meniven, Conn. 


Successor 
to Meriden 
Britannia Co. 
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The Santo Cleaner ad (Fig. 8) 
is only a small one of the many 
present-day ads which are over- 
loaded with hand-lettering. 

A good artist at hand-lettering 
is a rare happening and an ex- 
pensive employee. Not all artists 
are capable hand-letterers, and 
those who are demand a good 
salary. 


—built forthe (}4 
business of boyhood- (cs 
once adjusted, always adjusted. 


Blouse * Bo 


A GUARANTEED GARMENT 
Standard of quality- 
scientific sizes 





FIG, 9—HAND-LETTERING USED 
INDISCRIMINATELY 


All that I have to say about the 
Santo Cleaner ad is: Just imag- 
ine the amount of money spent to 


| make this ad hard to read. 








Also notice the waste of space 
and money on the Kaynee Blouse 
ad (Fig. 9). The cut of the boy 
should be two or three times as 
large as it is, and the trade-mark 
name-line should be considerably 
larger. 

Another point: The line “Look 
for the Loop” is not properly 
placed; it should be below the 
line “Blouse for Boys.” This 
would make the ad read, “Kaynee 
Blouse for Boys. Look for the 
Loop.” One should use hand-let- 
tering for these words only, and 
put the rest of the ad in type, with 
less white space between side bor- 
ders and the reading matter and 
make the changes noted above. 

Hand-lettering is distinctive and 
characteristic when used sparing- 
ly, but it is very expensive as well 
as confusing to the eye and senses 
when used lavishly or carelessly. 





V. T. Robinson & Co, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be the new 
name and address of the advertising 
agency of Butler, Robinson & Co., for- 
merly at 1328 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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What Department Stores 
Spend for Advertising 





BissELL CarpeT SWEEPER Co., 

New York, September 26, 1918. 
Editor ,of Printers’ Ink: 

I am quite anxious to know the 
amount of money spent annually by the 
department stores of the cvuntry. I 
will thank you if you can send me this 
information, 

T. W. WItt1rams, 


Vice-President and Eastern Manager. 


CCORDING to W. C. Free- 

man, advertising manager of 
the New York Tribune, John 
Wanamaker spends about $700,000 
a year for advertising his New 
York store and about $450,000 for 
his Philadelphia store. 

Mr. Freeman, who has looked 
into this question, goes on to say: 
“Gimbel Brothers, of New York, 
spend about $700,000 annually. 
R. H. Macy & Co, spend about 
$350,000. Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper 
Co. spend over $600,000. The 
Claflin stores in New York, which 
include Lord & Taylor, James Mc- 
Creery’s Twenty-third and Thir- 
ty-fourth street stores; C. G. Gun- 
ther’s Sons, and O’Neill Adams 
Co. spend altogether about $600,- 
000 a year. B. Altman & Co. are 
spending more for advertising to- 
day than ever—about $300,000. 
Stern Bros. have never spent more 
than about $100,000 a year, but in 
their new store they will have to 
multiply this by three. Jordan 
Marsh & Co., in Boston—as well 
as Shepard Norwell Co. and 
Houghton & Dutton, of the same 
city, spend, I should say, approxi- 
mately between $300,000 and $400,- 
000 a year. 

“Percentage of operation for 
dry-goods store advertising in a 
city like New York is about three 
and one-half to four per cent on 
the gross business done. 

“In the case of Gimbel Brothers, 
where the business is in the proc- 
ess of building, they are paying 
about five per cent. The average 
percentage, however, is between 
three and four per cent. In small- 
er communities, the percentage 
must be lowered, depending upon 
the advertising rates that are 
charged by the newspapers.”— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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THE SYRACUSE POST- 
STANDARD 


Statement of Ownership, Man- 
agement and _ Circulation 
Required by United States 
Postal Law 
Complying with the congres- 
sional act’ of August 24, 1912, 
The Post-Standard Company 
has filed with the Postmaster- 
General at Washington and 
with Postmaster Kesel in Syra- 
cuse, and now publishes as re- 
quired, statement of the owner- 
ship, management, circulation, 
etc., of The Daily Post-Stand- 

ard as follows: 

Editor, W. E. Gardner; man- 
aging editor, J. F. Dunn; busi- 
ness manager and_ publisher, 
W. E. Gardner. 

Owners — Stockholders own- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of stock: W. E. Gard- 
ner, F. Hendricks, Frank His- 
cock; G. E. Warner, -H. K-: 
White, H. S. Holden, Horace 
White, M. E. Driscoll, F. H. 
Gates, F. K. Hiscock, E. “B. 
Hiscock, W. P. Baker and J. D. 
Barnum, all of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security-hold- 
ers holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities — 
none. 

Average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months 
preceding date of this state- 
ment, 50,681. 

(Signed) 
W. E. GARDNER, 
Editor and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 2nd day of Octo- 
ber. 1913. 

(Seal) Margaret Quinlan, No- 
tary Public. My commission 
expires March 31, 1914. 


A Ine. 


Managers Foreign Advertising 


Chicago NEW YORK  Soston 





8,000,000 
Southern 
Women 


There are 8,000,000 women 
in the South. 


The Southern Woman’s Maga- 
gine is the only publication in 
existence devoted directly and 
entirely to their interest. Its 
sole object is the advancement 
of Southern women and the de- 
velopment of her Southland. 


The Southern Woman’s Maga- 
gine is concentrating its circula- 
tion in the South and only 
among well-to-do women. Con- 
centration and quality are the 
foundation stones on which we 
are building. This sort of cir- 
culation is the life blood of the 
publication, and the one vital 
fact in connection with circula- 
tion of this class is that it means 
buying power. 


The Southern Woman’s Maga- 
zine is owned altogether by 
Southern men. Men who are 
living factors in the new and 
prosperous South—men who 
have made the money to back 
their enterprises— men whose 
present and future depend abso- 
lutely on the success of these 
enterprises. This is forceful 
proof that the Southern Wom- 
an’s Magazine is live, progress- 
ive, and is here to stay. 


Shake hands with us 
and get acquainted. 


Southern Woman’s 
Magazine 


Nashville, Tennessee 


F. M. Krugler, 
Eastern Representative, _ 
37-39 E. 28th St., New York City. 
James A. Young, 


Western Representative, 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Both are at Your Service 
See Them. 
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Consumer Prizes to Get Dealer 
Distribution 

The Millers Products Company, of 
Minneapolis, .maker of New Century 
Flour, is conducting a clever contest in 
Detroit. One hundred and fifty dollars 
in cash prizes are being elered. ior the 
nearest correct list of grocers in Detroit 
selling New Century Flour. The copy 
suggests that the people call up the 
grocers on a telephone or stop at the 
stores and ask if they handle New Cen. 
tury Flour. The contest has stirred up 
a lot of talk about this product. The 
fact that so many people are aSking 
about it has made a decided impression 
on the dealer. 

Many of the contestants called up 
all the grocers as these were listed in 
the telephone book and asked them if 
they handled the flour. A dozen or so 
erlls like this a day made the dealer * 
think that a lot of people were interested 
n New Century Flour. For the nearest 
correct list of grocers who handled New 
Century flour a prize of $50 was given; 
a second prize of $25; third prize $10; 
and a number of smaller prizes. The 
local manager claims results in sales 
were very Satisfactory. 


Philadelphia Women Organize 


At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in 
Philadelphia, last week. a number of 
women writers, most of whom are ac- 
tively engaged in newspaper work, ad- 
vertisement writing and magazine work, 
met for the purpose of organizing a c!ub 
which will be both social and commer- 
cial in its scope. There were nearly 
fifty women present, all of whom ex- 
pressed an intention of completing the 
organization and fostering its interests. 
Mrs. C. B. King acted as chairman pro 
tem., with Miss Curtis Wager Smith as 
acting secretary. 


Kellogg’s Contest Plan 


W. K. Kellogg is advertising Toasted 
Krumbles by a contest scheme. A five 
dollar cash prize is offered each day 
through an unfinished newspaper adver- 
tisement for the best completed adver- 
tisement. Each piece of copy is num- 
bered and the contestant is requested 
to describe in thirty or forty words the 
quality of Krumbles that pleases most. 
At the bottom of each advertisement the 
winner of the previous number is an- 
nounced and the prize advertisement is 
printed in full. 


Housekeepers Ask Specific 
Facts 


The Malted Cereals Company, of 
3urlington, Vt., is using a series of 
educational food advertising in news- 
papers. The copy shows that food ad- 
vertising is undergoing a change because 
housekeepers are demanding more spe- 
cific information concerning the chem- 
istry of food, facts about food values, 
and just why a food 1s pure and whole- 
some, 
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Newspapers Use Ideas Sug- 
gested by “P. I.” 


The Philadelphia Record and_ the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer both use ideas 
from Printers’ INK to boost their own 
advertising. Recently they published an 
extract from Printers’ InK headed: 
“A Restaurant Man’s Discovery,” and 
one paper went on to say: “A restau- 
rant man quoted by Printers’ Ink 
says: ‘Here’s an odd thing: There are 
dishes that are on my bill of fare all the 
time during a season, but if I take them 
out of the regular list and put them at 
the top, on a small slip of “Specials 
To-day,” I sell two or three times as 
much of them.’ 

“The restaurant man evidently thinks 
it peculiar that his patrons should de- 
mand the dishes particularly called to 
their attention, but the merchant who 
advertises in the daily newspapers will 
not consider this a phenomenon, He 
has been applying a similar principle to 
his advertising for thirty years. . Every 
promotion man will find Printers’ Ink 
brim full of good ideas which can be 
developed into snappy copy.’ 


Small-Town Merchants’ Efh- 
ciency Course 


The University of Kansas has an- 
nounced a course in business efficiency 
for small-town merchants. 

The course is to be taught mainly by 
ener — a _— of the 
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work must be taken in residence at the 
university. Lectures by experts in 
wholesale and retail houses in Kansas 
City—men who have grown up in the 
country trade and know of its problems 
—are to be a part of the residence 
course. 

In reference to the new course The 
Kansas Industrialist, under date of Se 
tember 27, says: “The lot of the piace: 
town storekeeper was hard enough be- 
fore the parcel post came. Now, he 
must compete with the big stores in the 
city which have experts in charge of 
their business.- Such competition can 
best be met only by the merchant who 
adopts up-to-date methods in buying, 
in salesmanship, in displaying, in book- 
keeping, and in advertising. The ae 
in efficiency which the university 
formulating should be mighty helpful - 
giving these modern business methods 
to village merchants.” 


Founder of Brokaw Brothers 
Dies 

Isaac Vail Brokaw, head of the firm 
of Brokaw Brothers, New York cloth- 
iers, died in Elberon, N. J., on Septem- 
pe 28. He was seventy-eight years 
oid. 

At the age of sixteen Mr. Brokaw 
came to New York and took his first 
position in the clothing business with 
Wilson G. Hunt & Co. In 1856 he 
founded the present firm of Brokaw 
3rothers, 











OVER 1500 WINDOW DISPLAYS 








service. 


American Bank Note Co. 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 
Barber = Seager Co. 
Bell Telephone Co. of 

oe & Co. 


Durham Duplex Razor Co. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 








30 CHURCH STREET 


Installed for Our Customers 
During the Past Year 


We secured all this advertising space FREE without 
paying money or bonus in goods, because we furnished 
dealers unusual window attractions. Ask about this 


Some of our customers 


C. & P. jonaeene Co. of Baltimore 


Makers of Animated Window Devices 






New York Central Lines 
New York Telephone Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Santa Fe Railroad 

Sargent & Co. 

Wells Fargo & Co Express 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 








NEW YORK 
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Training of Salesmen and 
District Managers 


Sales Managers Who Contend 
That Their Men Are Not Quali- 
fied for Bigger Positions Reflect 
on Their Own Ability—Plans 
Develop the Salesmen and Fit 
Them for Better Work 


By J. C. Asplet 
II 
WO specialty salesmen em- 
ployed by the same concern 
were sitting smoking in the lobby 
of the Great Northern Hotel in 
Chicago. Both of the men were 
supposed to be out on their terri- 
tories, but, as salesmen will when 
they become “huffed at the house,” 
they found it more to their liking 
to pass the time away in a warm 
hotel, and being on a commission 
basis, they believed it was within 
their rights to loaf all they 
wanted. 

The subject of conversation was 
the firm’s policy in putting out- 
siders in charge of the branch of- 
fices. They seemed to feel that 
they “had been handed a dirty 
deal,’ and were going over a list 
of possible employers. 

“It’s the same old story,” said 
the elder of the two, “you work 
your fingernails off for the firm, 
sell more stuff than any other two 
men in the outfit, and then when a 
decent territory comes along, you 
never get even a look in—some 
new guy who knows how to ‘shoot 
the bunk’ gets it handed to him 
with the Old Man’s compliments. 
I am about ready to quit.” And 
the other agreed that he felt the 
same way, for it does hurt to see 
a new man slipped in ahead of 
you. ‘ 

The writer happened to hear 
about this conversation and out of 
curiosity asked the sales manager 
his reason for the move. He ad- 
mitted both men were unusually 
good salesmen. “Still,” he said, 
“T don’t know. They can’t even 
write a good business letter, and 
besides they have their territory 
well in hand now, and I would be 
a chump to transfer them and let 
business slip away. Oh, yes, I 








know they are peeved about my 
putting Mason down there, but 
they have been peeved before and 
have gotten over it; let them get 
over it again.” 

But after-developments proved 
that for once this sales manager 
had missed fire. Inside of two 
months both of these men were 
out of the organization—one with 
a competitor and another in a re- 
lated line as a branch manager, 
How much ini actual dollars this 
error of judgment cost the com- 
pany would be hard to estimate 
—roughly, several thousand dol- 
lars in sales lost to competitors 
and departed experience. 


DEVELOPING MEN, SALES MANAGER’S 
TASK 


And so the problem of training 
salesmen may be divided into two 
parts: the training required be- 
fore they start out to sell, which 
was spoken of in my last article, 
and the vital post-graduate train- 
ing they require after they have 
made good as salesmen to develop 
them into greater dividend makers 
for themselves and the house, and 
to fit them for positions higher up. 

It is so easy for a good sales- 
man to get what he wants from 
a competitor that a sales manager 
who figures he can use salesmen 
as tools to do his will is taking 
unnecessary chances. The sales- 
manager who does not make some 
effort to work with his men and 
make them feel that their future 
will be taken care of is falling 
short of the requirements of a 
good sales manager. When he ad- 
mits that there are no men work- 
ing for him qualified for promo- 
tion to the branch and district of- 
fices he admits that he lacks the 
ability to impart knowledge. This 
is a serious handicap, because an 
executive understanding his men 
should be able to take any man 
of good intelligence and develop 
him according to the requirements 
of the future. 

A great Chicago packing estab- 
lishment realized this requirement 
years ago when a battle of sur- 
vival was going on between the 
packing interests, and in looking 
around for a plan to prevent its 
men from being at the beck and 
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Real Circulation 


The advertiser has every right to insist on 
known circulation, but he owes it to him- 
self to investigate circulation methods. 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


has increased its net paid circulation at 
the average rate of 10,000 a year for four 


years—thus 


March, 1909 50,000 
August, 1913 90,000* 


(Subscription circulation only—no newsstand sales) 


This new circulation has been sold on the 
merits of American Motherhood to women 
throughout the country, mainly in small 


towns. 


It has not been purchased by schemes— 
or acquired by consolidation with other 


periodicals. 


* The advance in rate to $100 per page announced October Ist is based upon a 
net guaranteed paid circulation of 100,000. Rate and circulation effective 


October 1, 1914. 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. 
Advertising Managers 


Nelson J. Peabody, Western Mgr. 
110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mér. 
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call of competitors, hit upon the 
graduated scale of promotions. 
The great organization of two 
thousand men and almost four 
hundred branches was divided up 
in much the same manner as a 
regiment of soldiers, and the men 
advanced from position to posi- 
tion, and from grade to grade. To 
get a footing in this organization 
it was necessary to start at the 
bottom, just as it is necessary for 
an army officer to start at the bot- 
tom. If you ever talked to an 
army or navy man you will know 
that to him life is one grand 
dream of another piece of gold 
braid—money is a secondary con- 
sideration. It is this idea of 
teaching men that work well done 
will be rewarded that is so largely 
responsible for the success of this 
sales force. Each man is taught, 
from the day he is handed a 
“frock” and put into the cooler 
to check beef, to look forward to 
the day when he will have a 
branch of his own. In the strug- 
gle to get to the top he not only 
is satisfied with a small salary 
compared with other lines, but he 
will work from five o’clock in the 
morning till six o’clock at night, 
and then some, if needs be. 


SPECIAL REPORT TO DETERMINE 
ABILITY 


Of course there is nothing new 
about this idea.. Yet there are a 
great many concerns that make 
no effort to develop men—they 
think it-cheaper to let them shift 
for themselves. But it is a costly 
practice, and what is worse it 
tends to destroy. corps spirit in a 
selling organization. 

There is a Detroit firm right 
now which would get 10 per cent 
more sales from its men if it en- 
couraged them to stay with the 
company by assuring them of pro- 
motion, and by arranging the or- 
ganization so that it would be pos- 
sible to promote the men from 
office to office. The men are 
discouraged, “sore” at the man- 
agement and working at reduced 
efficiency. 

On the other hand, an Eastern 
competitor has made a policy of 
working with its men constantly, 
developing them by means of let- 





ters and conventions, fitting them 
for district managerships. It even 
goes so far as to use a special 
daily sales report to “get a line” 
on a man’s ability, so the sales 
manager can coach him more in- 
telligently in his work. These re- 
ports give the advertising depart- 
ment what information they re- 
quire regarding the development 
of the inquiry, and also give the 
sales manager an insight into the 
man’s executive ability by asking 
questions which show his initia- 
tive, enterprise and business judg- 
ment. A summary of the reports 
is taken off on sheets kept by the 
assistant sales manager, so that 
when the question of appointing 
a new branch manager comes up, 
by referring to his sheets, the 
sales manager can tell at a glance 
who is the logical man for the po- 
sition. Other information such as 
personal deductions of the sales 
manager and blunders that the 
salesmen have made from time to 
time are also recorded on the 
sheet. 


COPIES OF LETTERS KEEP MANAGER 
POSTED 


Another concern, whose home 
office is in Philadelphia, requires 
the men to send to the sales man- 
ager a “Home Office” carbon copy 
of all letters which they write to 
customers or prospects. These let- 
ters are filed according to sales- 
men and serve as a reference file 
to which any one interested can 
go and find out what any man’s 
ability is. It is also used in case 
of a dispute with customers, as it 
gives the home office a complete 
record of all salesmen’s written 
transactions. 

This concern believes that there 
is nothing which reveals a man’s 
intelligence and ability as quickly 
and as accurately as a_ business 
letter. From the kind of letters 
the men write, the directors get an 
insight into their tact, diplomacy, 
accuracy, grasp of a business situ- 
ation, and by the elapsed time be- 
tween receipt of letters and date 
of answer, even general qualifica- 
tions. 

Then, too, these letters afford 
the sales manager an opportunity 
to develop the men. By reading 














over these copies occasionally and 
giving a man some constructive 
criticisms for strengthening them, 
the salesmen soon become pro- 
ficient letter writers, and a great 
many of their unsound arguments 
can be caught and remedied by 
the sales manager. Incidentally 
this plan makes the salesmen more 
careful in their correspondence, as 
their knowing the letter will be 
read by the sales manager makes 
them weigh well all that they 
write. 

A possible objection to this plan 
is that it takes too much time to 
file the letters, and that the space 
required for the files is an item. 
These objections, however, are 
largely visionary as it is possible 
to use a tissue carbon sheet, and 
the letters being filed by salesmen, 
it is simply a matter of putting 
them in a drawer. 


SUPERVISORS TO DEVELOP MEN 


The manufacturer of an office 
specialty recently took a_ step 
which shows that he, too, appre- 
ciates the need of working with 
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his men to develop them into 
more capable salesmen, and to fit 
them for the positions higher up. 
This company has an organiza- 
tion divided into “divisions.” Each 
division has several branch offices, 
all under the division manager, 
and there are anywhere from one 
to ten salesmen connected with 
each branch. 

Feeling that it was best for all 
concerned to promote the men 
from one office to another, and 
from salesmen to branch man- 
agers, and finally division man- 
agers, this firm recently appointed 
three of its ablest division man- 
agers as “sales supervisors.” It 
is the duty of these supervisors 
to travel from office to office in 
their section of the country and 
work with the men, developing 
and enthusing them. Naturally, 
working close to the men as it 
does, it gets a very accurate “line” 
on each man’s ability, and also 
his shortcomings, with the result 
that instead of having to guess 
about appointments, the super- 
visor can pick the best man for 















everything else. 


the next. 


and best accounts on earth. 


New York 


At the Beginning 
@ That's an excellent place to begin—in advertising and 


@ We like to grow up with our accounts—to learn from 
each stage in their development how to help them through 


@ We welcome big ones, of course, and we know how to 
serve them. There's ample proof of that. 


@ But we're genuinely anxious to begin at the beginning, 
and we aren't afraid of taking an account that some of our 
higher-and-mightier brethern-in-arms wouldn't look at. 


@ Which is one reason why we handle some of the biggest 


he Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 








Indianapolis 
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the position, and be sure he ‘has 
the right man in the right place. 

While it costs money to have 
these high-salaried supervisors 
traveling around the country, still 
this concern figures that it is one 
of the best investments it has ever 
made, as the effect on the sales 
force is productive of greater 
sales, and whenever a big deal is 
swinging in the balance, having 
an able man to take the helm in 


case the salesman gets wabbly 
often means clinching sales that 


might otherwise go to a com- 


petitor. 
GAZETTING CHANGES IN STAFF 


Having the organization so built 
that it is possible to advance the 
men from office to office and 
from position to position until 
they reach the top, the question 
arises: How can we make the 
men appreciate our purpose and 
realize that they are to be known 
by their “works”? 

There are several ways in which 
this can be done. One way is that 
used by a New York concern 
with a sales force of some two 
hundred and fifty men. Weekly 
“Confidential Sales Bulletins” are 
issued, through which the men are 
given a little ginger talk, the lat- 
est mews. Also are gazetted 
changes which have taken place in 
the staff. These bulletins are run 
off on the office duplicating ma- 
chine, and are mailed out under 
first-class postage every Saturday 
so most-of the men have them to 
cheer them up on “Blue Monday.” 
Another way is by means of a 
salesmen’s house-organ. But no 
matter which of these methods is 
used it is vital to keep the purpose 
of the company to reward men for 
work well done continually in 
front of them. 

It is the experience of most 
sales managers that the men are 
prone to feel that the company is 
overlooking them, and does not 
appreciate what they are doing. 
With a sales force in this atti- 
tude of mind, an unearned pro- 
motion or putting an outsider in 
a district manager’s position is 
very apt to cause the spark to 
burst into an open flame of dis- 
satisfaction, followed by resigna- 
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tions or half-hearted work, While 
the officers may satisfy their 
minds all they wish by s Saying, 

‘Let them kick, we are running 
this company,” still harmony jis 
necessary to maximum results, 
and if a sales manager will adopt 
some method to tell why a certain 
man has been promoted, and ex- 
plain to his men that it is because 
of his having applied himself and 
shown the special ability, not only 
will this feeling be eliminated but 
it must act as a spur to urge the 
men on to greater efforts. 

In the last analysis salesmen are 
working for the same thing that 
most others are, dollars and place. 
They are anxious to get ahead. 
Under these conditions isn’t it 
good practice to cash in on this 
ambition and make an effort to 
work with your men and develop 
them into more competent sales- 
men? It is well to remember 
that it is upon the salesmen, upon 
their contentment, loyalty and 
energy that the effectiveness of 
the organization depends, and the 
sales manager who figures that, 
because Bill Smith has built up a 
good business in his little terri- 
tory down in Brownsville it is 
good judgment to keep him there, 
will wake up some day to find that 
Bill has ambition, just like every 
aie human being, and has left 
to get what he wants. 

Farewell Dinner to Brooks 


James M. Brooks, who recently re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Lvening Telegraph, to be- 
come a member of the special agency 
of Hasbrook, Story & Brooks, of New 
York and Chicago, was tendered a fare- 
well dinner on Monday of last week at 
the New Bingham Hotel by the mem- 
bers of the advertising staff of the 
Telegraph. Mr. Brooks left Philadel- 
phia for Chicago on Wednesday of last 
week to assume charge of the Chicago 
office of the agency. 


Newspaper ‘Campaign on 
Dealers 


M. C. Migel & Co., silk manufac- 
turers of New York, are conducting a 
newspaper campaign in Chicago for the 
specific purpose of “dealer influence’ 
or “securing prestige’ results. 


The Bates Advertising Company is now 
handling the account of Burkin & Co., 
of Nottingham, England, manufacturers 
of laces. Space will be used beginning 
in the January women’s magazines, 
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DEJONGE ART MAT 


; The incomparable dull finish coated 
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: No, the Stock Isn’t All 


A good printer, good half tones, good 
arrangement; all these are of great 
importance in the making of a fine 
catalogue—but their force is largely 
lost unless the stock is right. 


The basis of all good printing is the stock. 


Give your important advertising literature 
the very maximum of effectiveness by printing 
it on the best stock to be had. 


That’s ‘““ DEJONGE’S.” 


There are sitty-seven years of experience 
back of it, and an organization with the 
facilities and determination to keep it the best. 


That’s what this trade-mark stands for. 





Samples of work on “‘Dejonge Art Mat” and 
“‘Dejonge Puritan,” or blank sheets, gladly 
sent on request. 


LOUIS DEJONGE &A CO. 
NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO 











The last word in enameled book stock 


‘DEJONGE PURITAN 
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Hawkins Grapples with the Task 
of Trying to Wake the Salesmen 
Up to the Need of Cashing In 
on the Advertising—He Analyzes 
the Situation for Them in a Frank 
Statement 

By Roy B. Simpson 
Adv. Mgr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co., St. Louis 
THIRTEENTH WEEK—SELLING THE 
SALESMEN 


"THE Crescent Stove & Range 
Company certainly has some 
lame ducks on the road or I am 
no judge of salesmen. Here it is 
Sunday night and instead of going 
to bed with mind tranquil I am 
keyed up to a fight with some of 
our boys who don’t know how to 
fight with the ammunition we 
have given them. 

I am not giving myself or my 
family a square deal when I fill 
my thinkery with business on Sun- 
day. I walked all afternoon and 
tried to forget it, but couldn't. 
Those letters from Bob Larson, 
Pete Williams, John Lacey and 
a few other salesmen who have 
failed to grasp the advertising idea 
have certainly swiped my capra. 
The job has undoubtedly got me. 

Otherwise this has been a de- 
lightful “Day of Rest.” About 
eight hours’ sleep will put me in 
good shape for the morrow. 

Monpay—When I reached my 
desk at seven-thirty this morning 
I found Creel, my stenographer, 
busy opening the mail. There 
were sixteen letters from sales- 
men, and some of them were 
pretty hot. Upon adding them to 
the letters received last Friday and 
Saturday and counting a total of 
thirty-one, I realized that I have 
a problem to solve. Ten of the 
sixteen received this morning were 
the result of the shake-up letter 
written by the sales manager last 
Monday. 

These ten letters jarred my van- 
ity. The writers said plainly that 
we expected too much from our 
new advertising plan. The sub- 


stances of all their excuses was 


that our advertising would not 
help them to the extent that | 
claimed it would. This experi- 
ence promises to be interesting, 
I must keep a record of one of 
these ten letters, so please forgive 
me, little diary, while I inflict this 
punishment upon you. 

Mr. Hawkins:—Your advertising is 
not pulling like you think it will and 
believe me, it won’t. You and Mr, 
Reddy evidently expect me to turn my 
territory upside down because you are 
running quarter-page ads in a few farm 
papers. I have called on twenty-two 
customers since I left the house and all 
of them will swear that not a single 
farmer has ever said that he has seen 
our hot-blast heater advertised. I 
don’t think much of this farm-paper 
advertising. I haven’t a town larger 
than 38,000 people. Everybody knows 
our goods and who sells them. Cut out 
farm papers and put the money into 
extra quality or a lower price to the 
merchant and I’ll get more business. 

Yours ia 
ATE SELDEN, 

Tate and the other nine in his 
class have a lot to learn. There 
is something more to selling goods 
than merely getting the order. 
He ought to know that the dealer 
isn’t going into ecstasies over our 
advertising within a month after 
it starts. Furthermore, not one 
person in ten who is sold by an 
advertisement will admit it when 
he goes to buy the goods. 

More than this, if Mr. Tate has 
any customers who are waiting to 
tell him that they are having a lot 
of new inquiries for our goods 
they are not smart merchants. 
The buyer who is too enthusiastic 
or too greedy for the goods plages 
himself at the mercy of the seller. 

Again, Mr. Tate, you are wrong 
when you suggest that we put our 
advertising money into the goods. 
This wouldn’t help you get more 
business. We could put solid gold 
dampers in our heaters, but no- 
body would know it unless we told 
them about it. 


AN “AWKWARD SQUAD” FOR SALES- 
MEN 


We'll just start an Awkward 
Squad with Tate and the other 
nine raw ones as members. But 
before I give them the manual of 
arms I will look up their records, 
It will bé interesting to know how 
long they have been on the road, 
how long they have been with us, 
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what lines they previously sold and 
whether they were advertised lines. 
Fifty of our salesmen are using 
the advertising as we expect them 
to use it. They are good soldiers. 
I will drill my Awkward Squad 
before them. It will make them 
better soldiers and the public dis- 
play will put a little stiffening into 
the raw members of our forces. 
Bob Larson, Pete Williams and 
John Lacey are not yet candidates 
for the new squad, as they show 
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real human interest in our adver- 
tising. Bob and Pete have asked 
me to again explain the plan of 
securing the co-operation of the 
local dealer and making him spend 
some of his own money to adver- 
tise our goods. 

John and several others travel- 
ing small towns want us to cut 
out farm papers and use the local 
weeklies. These boys will get 
what they want in what I am go- 
ing to hand the Awkward e Sqned. 
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COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
15 Broadway, 


Our service includes every 
of sales promotion from the form- 
ulation and direction of policy 


and insertion of advertisements. 
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Results from Medical Advertising 


are certain if the product advertised has subst. 
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Interstate Med. Jour. 


Read and preserved “sq over - 100, 000 diff 
this group of six of the leading American medical journals offers 
the most effective, prompt oan 

physicians of the country. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


erent doctors monthly, 


economical means of reaching the 


S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Secretary 
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A. D McTIGHE, Epoen Dassen tive, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y. 
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Your Pacific Coast 
Appropriation 
Should be Separate 


Do not depend upon a New York or 
Chicago viewpoint of how to cover 
this big prosperous empire along 
the Pacific Coast. Remember that 


On the Pacific Coast 
It’s COOPER 


This office knows the best me- 
diums to use west of the Rocky 
Mountains, Other advertisers have 
been shown—let us prove it to you. 
When you make your next appro- 
priation, give the Pacific Coast to 
Cooper. 





Write and we will explain every- 
thing. 


COOPER—SAN FRANCISCO 

















The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 











The best part of to-day has 
been spent in getting ready for to. 
morrow’s work. Some of the let- 
ters I have read to-day are from 
men who have been hollering for 
bigger territory. The only way 
they will ever get a bigger job is 
to grow so big in the one they al- 
ready have that they'll overflow it. 

After relieving himself of this 
bit of sage philosophy the writer 
of this diary will now say Bon 
nuit,” 

* * * 

Tuespay —Every printer in 
Jaynesburg called on me before 
ten o’clock to sell me the services 
of his house. Every dad-burned 
one of them knows that we are 
not in the market for any print- 
ing, but they must put in the day 
somehow and report a certain 
number of prospects solicited, 
therefore I let ’em come. Ex- 
cepting Norman, it’s a fine bunch 
of salesmen. Norman is the piker 
that tried to stick me for a big 
bill of extras. 

Before noon I looked up the 
records of the ten boys in my 
Awkward Squad. Briefly they are 
as follows: 


RECORDS OF SALESMEN 


Tate Selden—With us two years. 
Was previously with big hardware 
jobber ten years. No standard 
advertised lines handled. Age 52. 

Richard Graves—With us seven 
years. No previous road experi- 
ence. Age 29, 

B. Schmidt—Three years 
with us. Previously with National 
Steel Wire Company for four 
years. Age 37. 

Paul C. Carey—Six years with 
us. Previously with Standard 
Safety Razor Company for one 
year. General advertisers. Sold 
any coricern with the money to 
buy. Big cities only. Age 29. 

Harry B. Clark—Ten years ‘with 
us. No previous road experience. 
Age 30. 

J. B. Mitten—One year with us. 
Previously with wholesale gro- 
cery house. Age 41. 

Tom Craig—Three years with 
us. Previously with National 
Range Company for ten years— 
non-advertisers. Age 43. 

Eddie Baxter—Four years with 
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us. Previously with Co-operative 
Drug Company for five years. 
Advertisers, but city trage only. 
Age 36. 

T. A. Harkness and M. S. 
Dickey—Started in our foundry. 
On the road three years. No pre- 
vious experience. Aged 37 and 43, 
respectively. 

Here are ten men who haven’t 
previously handled a line of mer- 
chandise with the backing of con- 
sumer advertising. They can’t see 
much in it because they have not 
personally experienced its benefits. 
They would wake up in due time 
and shout for consumer advertis- 
ing, but I don’t propose to wait 
while the idea is soaking in. They 
have got to get results quickly. 

We have an agency proposition 
—one dealer to a town in the ter- 
ritory covered by these ten men. 
Winter is approaching and we are 
advertising eur Model B4 Hot- 
Blast Heater as a leader for farm 
homes. We are using big space 
in about fifty farm papers of large 
circulation. We are reaching every 
farm home in the territory we 
cover. 

Our B4 Heater is better value 
than we have ever before offered 
at $15.00. It is two dollars better 
than any other heater in its class. 
I'll stake my reputation that thou- 
sands of farmers who never be- 
fore heard of our goods will soon 
be ready to buy this or some other 
heater or stove bearing the Cres- 
cent trade-mark. They only want 
an opportunity to buy the goods. 
Our dealers must give them that 
opportunity and our salesmen 
must show them how. 

To-day is Tuesday and I'll have 
to hustle if I get the first lesson 
to the boys this week. The whole 
hunch will get it, too—believe me. 


WEDNESDAY—This is the day our 
general sales letter goes to the 
entire sales force. Reddy worked 
with me on my first lesson to the 
Awkward Squad and suggested 
that I mail it separately. He gave 
the men a hot argument on ambi- 
tion and co-operation and wound 
up with the warning to get next 
to the special letter from the ad- 
vertising department. 

I prefaced my letter with a de- 
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Is This Your 
Problem? 


It was an article which 
called for a heavy invest- 
ment on the part of the 
dealer—only the big ones 
carried more than _ one 
make. 


One or two _long-estab- 
lished competitors had most 
of the small dealers tied 


up. 


Our client had practically 
no distribution. 


His advertising was selling 
his competitor’s goods—not 
his own—for it was a line 
that permitted of easy sub- 
stitution. 


And the dealer could see 
no reason for doubling his 
already heavy investment. 
It would simply mean ty- 


ing up twice as much 
money without increased 
sales. 


The way we are solving 
this problem and_ securing 
thorough distribution right 
at the start is intensely in- 
teresting. May we tell you 
about it? 


By the way, have you seen 
our new book “Short Cuts 
to Advertising Results”? 
It preaches a new doctrine. 
Write for your copy to-day 
and if you're interested in 
the solution of the problem 
outlined above, please say 
so in your letter. 


RUTHRAUFF 
and RYAN 


Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 
WANTED 


The Knapp Company has 
several openings for ambi- 
tious young men. Appli- 
cants who have sold goods 
and studied advertising will 
be given preference. 

State experience and 
qualifications in writing. 
Send photograph and three 


business references. All 
communications strictly 
confidential. 


Address, Sales Manager, 
The Knapp Company, Inc., 
52 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 

















@@ THE CAXTON is one of 
the snappiest magazines ever 
published, and one which every 
business man could read to his 


advantage. 9Y 
Wm. A. Mayborn 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


‘ 

Yes, and there are nineteen thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six other busi- 
ness executives who say the same thing. 
If you are not familiar with “the little 
grey magazine,” let us send you a 
sample copy. Advertising men_ sub- 
scribe for THE CAXTON the same 
as other folks—in fact there are no 
complimentary copies, no exchanges, no 
clubbing offers, no discounts or com- 
missions’ on subscriptions. Each and 
every subscriber pays the full rate of 
one dollar per year. 


Key Publishing Company 


13 Astor Place New York City 





tailed explanation of the reasons 
why I am giving names of the de. 
ficient salesmen. I complimented 
them upon their energy, but ex- 
posed their awkwardness in han- 
dling and firing our advertising 
guns. I quoted Tate Selden’s let- 
ter in full and gave the names of 
the other nine salesmen who 
shared his opinion. 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO THE ROAD MEN 


And now, to burden my diary 
with more detail I must incorpo- 
rate the first manual of instruc- 
tion to my very Awkward Squad, 
I sincerely hope it will be the last 
—or the only one necessary. 


“ ATTENTION ! 


“It is up to you men to get the 
attention of your customers to the 
vast amount of good-will and new 
trade we are creating with our ad- 
vertising to the farmer trade. The 
best way to do this is to show 
them that they are losing money. 
We will do our talking to you, 
Mr. Selden, but what we are go- 
ing to say applies with equal force 
to each of you men. 

“Talk advertising first, before 
you talk stoves. Ask the dealer 
how many homes there are in his 
trade territory that will use our 
Model B4 or other heaters of the 
same class. Then show him that 
we are reaching practically every 
home every week with our adver- 
tising. Read one or two of our 
ads to show the dealer that we 
tell the prospective customer more 
about our goods than he knows 
about them. 

“Take the town of Boonville, 
for example. You are selling Tom 
Yancey. Boonville is an average 
country town and Tom is a typical 
country merchant. He has been 
doing business at the same stand 
for twenty years. He figures that 
everybody knows him and _ his 
goods, which is probably true. 

“But Tate, you must remember 
that Boonville has two other hard- 
ware stores and one general store 
that sells stoves. These three 
stores have their customers who 
are trading with them all the time. 
Tom doesn’t sell all the hardware. 
He divides the business with his 





competitors. 
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“There are 3,000 people in Boon- 
ville, and about as many more in 
the surrounding country. This 
makes 6,000 people—about 1,200 
homes, as there are five members 
in each family. Tom _ probably 
sells some hardware to one-fourth 
or one-third of these homes. But 
we are advertising Crescent stoves 
and ranges to the whole number. 

“We have just begun our con- 
sumer campaign. We never had 
anything like it before. What do 
you think the people of Boonville 
and vicinity will think of it? The 
answer is easy—so easy that you 
or any other intelligent man 
should be able to give it and 
make it put money into your 
pocket. 

‘Tt is just this: Most of the 
people who are trading regularly 
with Tom’s competitors will read 
our advertising. They will want 
our goods—if they need a stove, 
range or heater—and just because 
the Crescent is advertised they | 
will imagine it can be purchased | 
in any store. 

“Many of Green’s customers 
will go to Green’s store and ask 
to see a Crescent Model B4 heat- 
er. They don’t know that Tom 
is the exclusive agent for our line 
because they seldom go to Tom’s 
store, and Tom isn’t doing any ad- 
vertising. Green will say that the 
Crescent is a good heater, but he 
sells a better one, or maybe he 
will say that he has never heard 
of it. The customer will buy the 
heater that Green sells. Tom will 
lose the sale and so will we. 

“Now, Tate, we want you to go 
to the hardware stores and other 
stores selling stoves and ranges in 
the next town you strike after 
reading this lesson. Spend a busy 
day if necessary and hang around 
these stores with your eyes and 
ears open. You will see several 
sales lost to your customer in the 
manner above described. Get the 
names of the customers. Figure 
the total of their purchases and 
the profit your customer has lost. 
Then you will get the attention of 
your customer to our advertising. 


“FORWARD, MARCH! 


“After you get the attention of 
the Crescent dealer you will start 
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PHYSICAL 


‘CULTURE 


is the premier advertising medium for 


Health Foods 

Health Clothing 

Vibrators 

Massage Machines 

Natural Curative Methods 
Physical Culture Schools 
Physical Culture Apparatus 
Books on Health 

Books on Diet 

Bocks on Sex Subjects 


We can prove this statement to the 
satisfaction of any interested party and 
will be glad to do so. 


New ven Ones 1 Madison Avenue 


ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


October, 1913, Gains 
1,371 Lines Over Any 
Pins October Issue 











The Boys’ 


Magazine 
Edited by WALTER CAMP 


A clean, high-class publication. 
Monthly editions now running 


105,000 


Rate 50c a line, 45c a line for 
Y% page or more. 


Patronized by such well known 
national advertisers as National 
Biscuit Company, United States 


Cartridge omeeer: American 
Telephone and Te egraph Com- 
pany, Remington rms Com- 


pany, Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, Marlin Firearms Company, 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, etc., etc. 


The Boys’ Magazine 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


Jas. A. Bucuanan, Western Rep- 
resentative, 337 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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him on the march for more stove 
business this season. He will be 
willing to keep step with you and 
with us. 

“My arms are not. strong 
enough to carry my desk into the 
next office, but you can use one 
arm on one end and I will use one 
of mine at the other and we can 
move the desk easily. Yet only 
two arms are required to turn the 
trick. 

“We cannot carry the whole ad- 
vertising load. The dealer must 
do his part. We want to furnish 
your customers with electros of 
complete ads and we want him to 
run them in his local newspapers 
every week for the next two 
months—at his own expense. 

“This will draw the trade of 
people who are trying to buy our 
goods at other stores. After they 
buy their Crescent stove they will 
buy other merchandise. Your 
customer’s profit on a single bill 
of goods bought by a farmer who 
has been trading elsewhere will 
pay for a month’s advertising. 

“Explain to your customer that 
we can not use the county weekly. 
There are too many of them. We 
are reaching six million homes 
with fifty papers. To cover this 
many homes with local weekly pa- 
pers we would have to use 6,000 
of them, and the cost would be 
four times greater than we are 
paying. 

“Now, Tate, this isn’t theory— 
it is a positive command. These 
are your orders. We have planned 
this campaign to win and fifty of 
our salesmen are already in the 
fight under orders and they are 
sweeping the enemy before them. 

“You men have hesitated to use 
your new ammunition because you 
feared it would bust your guns. 
You now know what we expect of 
you. Go to it and make a march- 
ing partner of every dealer. If 
you don’t some of our dealers will 
drop into the trenches and some 
of our soldiers will go to the 
guard-house.” 

* x * 


I am not certain that this drill 
will make the boys feel like fight- 
ing after they finish it, but Gen- 
eral Reddy, commander-in-chief 





of the army in the field, says they 
need it, so it goes. 
* * & 

TuHurspay—I got a big shock 
to-day. Hubert Creel, my live. 
wire stenographer, is going to 
leave us and go to Cincinnati. 
More than this, he is going to 
marry Lydia Lilac, the little 
Bunny Hugger who was pounding 
the keys in my department when 
I was new on the job. 

It’s a good thing that the law 
of eugenics has not yet been in- 
voked or those two would be kept 
a mile apart. They came to- 
gether at a dance at one of our 
summer gardens and that set- 
tles it. 

*” * * 

FripAay—The Big Chief has in- 
structed me to leave at once for a 
quick trip to Chicago to straighten 
out a scrap between one of our 
window demonstrators and _ the 
floor-walker in one of our big 
stores. 

Am leaving on the noon train, 
and mighty glad to get away for 
a day or two. Can’t say what the 
trip will develop. Maybe I'll give 
it to you next week. 

(To be continued) 





Street Car Company Uses Full 
Pages 


An advertising announcement of an 
unusual kind appeared in all of the 
Philadelphia newspapers last week. The 
street car lines a Philadelphia have re- 
cently been re-routed, and in order to 
overcome any temporary confusion due 
to the changes, the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company inserted full-page an- 
nouncements regarding the new routes 
for information of the public. 

The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, a 
seven-column newspaper, does not accept 
for its week-day issues any advertise- 
ments Jarger than five columns on any 
inside page. An exception to this rule 
was made last week on account of this 
full-page advertisement of the Philadel- 
phia’ Rapid Transit Company. The 
Ledger called attention to this exception 
in a double-co!umn advertisement, stat- 
ing that in view of the non-commercial 
character of this announcement, the 
management felt they should waive their 
rule in the interest of a service to the 
vublic. ‘ 


The Martin-Senour Co., Ltd., paint 
and varnish makers, with offices in 
Montreal, Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Lincoln, have launched a_ house- 
organ entitled Paint Salad. It will be 
published monthly. 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality . 


A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan 
of India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, 
the sultan’s army conven- 
iently encamped under it and, 
as the army grew, the tent 
extended of its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. It 
occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 
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or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 


When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands 2f the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Government to Investigate Cir- 
culation Statements? 


The New York Journal prints, in its 
issue of October 4, the following Wash- 
ington d:spatch: 

“Postmaster-General Burleson is pre- 
paring to institute a rigid investigation 
of the strtements of circulation fi-ed in 
the Post-Office Department by the news- 
papers of the country under the law 
requiring such statements twice a year. 

“The department holds that circula- 
tion, as defined by the law, means the 
net paid circulation of the newspapers. 
Complaints have been reaching the de- 
partment that many papers have based 
their circulation reports on distribution 
other than that which is paid, and in- 
vestigation and prosecution of all such 
offenses is planned, 

“The plans of the department are be- 
ing supported by the leading newspapers 
of the country on the ground that the 
law will be valueless unless the utmost 
exactness in circulation statements is 
enforced. 

“The investigation will be conducted 
through the postal inspectors throughout 
the country, and a complete report on 
all statements will be gathered within 
a short time. The first investigation 
will be directed against the newspaners 
concerning which complaints have been 
filed, but a general investigation of all 
statements on file is expected to be 
made. 

“Where it is established that the law 
has been deliberately evaded, rigorous 
prosecutions will follow to. serve as a 
warning that both the letter and the 
spirit of the law must be met.” 


W. R. Hoachhin Makes New 
Connection 


W. R. Hotchkin, for three years ad- 
vertising director of. Gimbel Brothers, 
will become associated with the Chel- 
tenham Advertising Service on Novem- 
ber 1. 

As mentioned’ in the September 4 
issue of Printers’ Inx, Mr. Hotchkin’s 
resignation from his present connection 
is effective October 24. 

When Mr. Hotchkin decided to sever 
his. connection with Gimbel Brothers and 
enter upon a new line of work, he came 
out frankly in the advertising columns 
of Printers’ Inx and to!d_ exactly 
where he stood and what he hoped to 
do. This was in contrast to the old 
policy of keeping one’s efforts to obtain 
a new connection quiet until negotia- 
tions have been completed, and it ex- 
cited comment among advertising men. 
For example, shortly after the_advertise- 
ment appeared in Printers’ Inx, Her- 
bert S. Houston, vice-president of Dou- 
b'eday, Page & Co., wrote to Mr. Hotch- 
kin as follows: 

“Let me heartily commend you for 
the clear-cut and frank advertisement in 
which you have announced the severing 
of your present connection, and indicat- 
ing the kind of a connection you are 
seeking. In my judgment there could 
not be a more effective way for a big 
advertising man to go after a big job.” 

Mr. Hotchkin’s opinion as to the aid 
advertising can give to the advertising 
man, as he has found out for himself, 








is that it is infinitely better for a man 
to come out frankly and state his own 
story in an advertisement than to have 
indefinite rumors as to his status going 
about through the trade. As to the ef. 
fectiveness of the method chosen by 
Mr. Hotchkin, he says: 

_ “The results from the advertisement 
in Printers’ INK were exactly what ] 
anticipated. I received replies from fif- 
teen or sixteen concerns, and four or 
five of them furnished quite excellent 
propositions, all of which came directly 
from that advertising.” 

Mr. Hotchkin, whose rise in the ad- 
vertising field has been rapid, gained his 
first experience while employed by Wil- 
liam F. Gable & Co., of Titeeus, Pa, 
One day Mr. Gable caught Mr. Hotch- 
kin writing articles for the local news- 
papers. Later Mr. Hotchkin was ad- 
vanced to be advertising manager of the 
Gable business, 

Two years after this promotion, a 
leaflet written by Mr. Hotchkin fell into 
the hands of A. A. Christian, then ad- 
yectioang <p 2 for John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia r. Christian wanted an 
assistant in Philade!phia and he was also 
looking for an advertising manager for 
the New York store. Mr. Christian 
went to Altoona and offered Mr. Hotch- 
kin a og, either in New York or 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hotchkin chose the 
latter city. Later on, the New York 
position came to Mr. Hotchkin. He was 
advertising and sales manager for John 
Wanamaker for almost eleven years. 


Want Better Trade-mark 
Legislation 


The mercantile interests in Philadel- 
phia are being importuned' through trade 
bodies to co-operate in procuring na- 
tional legislation for preventing the mis- 
use of trade-marks and designs. Trade 
associations are being requested to send 
delegates to a meeting to be held in 
the Hotel Astor, New York. 

The Cotton Dress, Women’s Neck- 
wear and Chi'dren’s Dress associations 
and the Silk Association of America are 
inc’'uded among the manufacturing in- 
terests already allied in the trade-mark 
law movement. 

It has been represented that foreign 
manufacturers who have been invited to 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
ask: “What assurance can you give that 
the new things which we show will not 
be immediately copied by Americans?” 

Some of the manufacturers maintain 
that the importer as well as the manu- 
facturer should be protected. 





Trading Stamp Agreement Not 
Valid 


Last week a verdict was rendered by 
a jury in Dauphin County, Pa., which 
means merchants cannot make an agree- 
ment to prevent the use of trading 
stamps. The: Harrisburg Merchants’ 
Association agreed nine years ago to 
discontinue the use of trading stamps, 
when thirty-two members signed an 
agreement to forfeit $1,000 to each of 
the other parties in case of violation of 
the agreement. Two local stores broke 
this agreement and for several days the 
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case of Nachman & Co. against L, W. 
Cook, one of the merchants, who re- 
sumed the use of the stamps, had been 
on trial. 

Nachman & Co. sought to recover the 
$1,000 and lost the suit, the jury find- 
ing the agreement had been an | “unlaw- 
ful combination or conspiracy.’ 





To Meet Tariff Reductions 


The National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers has 
made an early start in planning for 
their next convention and exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in view of the probable 
necessity for modernizing plants to 
compete with foreign-made knit goods. 

The exhibition will be held probably 
in the Second Regiment Armory, Broad 
near Susquehanna avenue, The ex- 
hibits will comprise down-to-date ma- 
chinery used in the knitting of hosiery, 
underwear, sweaters, gloves, neckties 
and a variety of fancy articles of wear. 

Secretary Carter has received a num- 
ber of requests for space reservations 
and is already busy directing the pre- 
liminary work. 

Knitting interests view with no little 
alarm the tariff reductions that shortly 
will go into effect, and assert that suc- 
cessful competition under the new law 
may necessitate the rehabilitating of 
their plants. Manufacturers of ma- 
chinery are bending their efforts toward 
improvements that will carry economies 
in production, and promise an interest- 
ing educational display. 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Wants 
Western Representation 


Showing a steady increase both 
in circulation and advertising The 
Review should carry a good por- 
tion of Western business. 


George Harvey inaugurates in the 
November number the editorial 
department formerly conducted 
by him in Harper’s Weekly. 
still greater increase in circula- 
tion is expected as a result of this 
announcement. 


The right man can make a good 
connection with a growing propo- 
sition. 
Cc. W. CULMAN, Manager 
The North American Review 





Franklin ro. New York, N. Y. 





AYING the New York GLOBE 
leads in the high class evening 
field, is not self-glorification. 


It’s merely a shorter way of saying 
through the GLOBE you can reach the 


largest group of 
reachable through 
and at a smaller 
thousand. 


well filled purses 
evening papers— 
cost per line per 


In New York it’s 
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O’MARA & omeenan, Foreign Representatives 


Brunswick Building, New York City 


Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Circulation (Net Paid) for year ended September 30, 1913, 139,800 


Circulation (Net Paid) for month ended September 30, 1913, 156,318 
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Royal Tailors Use “Mov- 
ies” to “Back-Up” 


It often requires something out 
of the ordinary to stir the enthusi- 
asm of dealers and secure their 
hearty co-operation in the matter 
of local advertising, according to 
P. W. Lennen, advertising man- 
ager of the Royal Tailors, Chi- 
cago, in his talk before the Agate 
Club last week Monday on “Sup- 
plemental Advertising.” Mr. Len- 
nen demonstrated his point by dis- 
playing one of the moving picture 
films which his house is now show- 
ing as a dealer advertising stunt in 
various sections of the country. 

The title of this film is “The 
Million Dollar Look,” and carries 
the story of how stylishly tailored 
clothes help young men in busi- 
ness. This story is of course laid 
around Royal tailoring methods, 
giving glimpses of the shops where 
the clothes are made and of some 
of the stores where they are sold. 
There is a little romance through- 
out the scenario so as to hold the 
interest of the audience during the 
eighteen minutes required to run 
the reel. 

The moving picture medium is 
being used, Mr. Lennen told the 
members of the Agate Club, who 
are Western advertising managers 
of national magazines and periodi- 
cals, as a means of backing up the 
general publicity obtained through 
space mediums by carrying the 
message direct to the consumer 
through the local dealers, and thus 
connect it with the stores where 
Royal tailored suits may be pur- 
chased. 

The Royal dealers who secure 
“The Million Dollar Look” film 
for display at their local theatres 
are required to agree to do a cer- 
tain amount of advertising in their 
local newspapers in advance of the 
appearance of the pictures, and 
also directly after the show. Spe- 
cial advertisements are supplied 
by Mr. Lennen’s department for 
this purpose. The dealers also 
arrange with the theatres for the 
display of the pictures, and are 
responsible for the shipment of 
the films from city to city accord- 
ing to instructions supplied by the 





factory. After the route has 


been made out for each set of .. 


films, the stunt practically cares 
for itself under the system which 
has been worked out by Mr, 
Lennen. 

It is interesting to note that 
dealers have found little difficulty 
in placing the films at only small 
expense,’ because of the extra ad- 
vertising given the theatres in the 
newspaper copy used by the deal- 
ers to promote the advance inter- 
est in the pictures, and because of 
the number of tickets purchased 
by the dealers and distributed 
complimentarily to their custom- 
ers and prospects. 

Before the present season jis 
over these Royal films will have 
been displayed in some two thou- 
sand cities. Fifty sets of films 
are kept constantly on the road. 
With a very high average week- 
ly attendance at picture theatres 
it will be seen that the films have 
a good “circulation.” 


“Pride of the Loom” Rejected 


The United States Patent Office has 
just announced a decision on _trade- 
mark rights that has a wide interest in 
the dry goods trade. The Kent Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York, 
sought to register a mark, “Pride of the 
Loom,” and E. B. & R. Knight, owners 
of “Fruit of the Loom,” endeavored 
to protect their own rights by prevent- 
ing this registration. After prolonged 
hearings the following decision has been 
given at the Patent Office: 

“Th's court has adopted a strict rule 
in refusing registration in all cases 
where the apparent similarity would 
lead to confusion in trade, holding that 
the field of selection for marks is so 
broad that no necessity exists for the 
invasion of one trader upon even the 
apparent rights of another, and that the 
broadest protection will be afforded 
the purchasing, consuming public by the 
courts. It is believed, therefore, that 
the two marks are deceptively similar, 
and that registration to applicants 
should be refused. The opposition is 
sustained and it is adjudged that the 
applicant, Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is not entitled to register its 
mark.” 





Seymour Eaton with “Outlook” 


Seymour Eaton is now doing special 
work in the circu'ation department of 
The Outlook. Mr. Eaton is best known 
as the creator of the Booklovers’ Li- 
brary, which grew to such large propor- 
tions in a very short time.. Mr. Eaton 
is the author of the Teddy Bear stories, 
which kave done much to popularize the 
toy of that name. 
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Always writes [eam 
in sight — — 


Sold By Sears, Roebuck and Co., 





On 30 Days Trial 


Here is a big standard size typewriter that costs as much to build as 
any $100.00 machine on the market—sold at a price that saves you 
$60.20. The Harris is not burdened with extra profits and expenses. 
Advertising men know what the expensive selling system means 
in the typewriter business. ; 

The Harris is a perfectly visible writer. Has twenty-eight keys, 
eighty-four characters, two sets of shift keys, shift lock, release key, 
tabulator, back spacer, marginal release, 11-inch carriage, writes 9 
inches wide, manifolds perfectly, in fact, has every practical feature 
and does everything that can be done on any other machine regardless 
of name, make or price. 

Try the Harris for 30 days on your own work in your own way. If it doesn’t 


give you the satisfaction you have a right to expect, return it and your money will be 
refunded, together with transportation charges. 


Write For Book of Typewriter Facts 


Don’t spend a cent more than our price for any typewriter. You cannot es 
higher quality no matter what price you pay. The Harris is sold for $39.80 cas 
or on easy terms which we will quote when we hear from you. Write now for 
our free Typewriter Book No. 86P43. 


‘Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
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The “My impression,” 


Largest Ad- $2Y8, John Lee 
M h > ] t- 
vertisement {., . by > 


PRINTERS’ INK to go into the mat- 
ter of the largest advertisement— 
largest also in the sense of being 
the most expensive—and settle it 
authoritatively— 


My impression (he says) is that the 
first “largest advertisement,” appear- 
ing several years ago, was the back 
cover in a special issue of the Youth's 
Combanion. It was _ sold to Mellin’s 
Food by Francis A. Wilson. now with 
the American Tobacco Company, then 
connected with the Youth’s Companion, 
and generally conceded to be the most 
able eng, salesman in the 
United States. he price was $15,000. 

The next “biggest advertisement” 
was an insert in the Butterick Trio, 
and was sold by Thomas Balmer to 
the Glidden Varnish Company for 
$18,000. The next was sold by the 
same publishers to Armour’s on Pond’s 
Extract Soap, for $18,000. 

Then came the five pages in The 
Saturday Evenino Post last year for 
Studebaker, and the six pages this year 
for Cole in the same publication. 

this does not agree with your 
records, will you kindly tell me where 
I am wrong, or where we differ? 


The Mellin’s Food advertise- 
ment in the Youth’s Companion 
seems to be, by general admission, 





the first of the largest or most 
expensive kind. The expense was 
not all due, however, to space— 
the ad occupied only the back 
cover. It was in several colors 
when color printing was more ex- 
pensive than it is now; and a 
large part of the cost was for an 
oil painting found or furnished 
by the Youth’s Companion, The 
special number was issued at the 
time of the World’s Fair, in 1893, 

Among the earliest of large 
spreads were the inserts placed by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis in several of 
the general magazines to advertise 
his publications. 

The Jap-a-lac ad of the Glid- 
den Varnish Company, run in the 
Butterick Trio in May, 1905, was 
the first four-page color insert on 
record. It was placed by H. G, 
Ashbrooke, advertising manager 
of the company, who died the 2nd 
of September. 

About the time of the Glidden 
ad, the Delineator, according to 
Mr. Balmer, carried a $13,000 
four-page insert of the Hampden 
Watch Company, of Canton, O. 

The complete list of four-page 
inserts in the Butterick Trio, as 
given by the advertising depart- 
ment with date of appearance and 
cost, is as follows: 


J. H. Daverman & Son, Feb., 705, $9,520 
Glidden Varnish Co., May, ’05, 15,000 
Ready to Make Gar- 

ment Co., Feb., ’06, 18,000 
Armour & Co., Mar., ’06,. 18,000 
Wells & Richardson, Apr., ’06, 18,000 
Glidden Varnish Co., May, ’06, 18,000 
Weingarten Bros., Oct., ’06, 18,000 
Alabastine Company, Mar.,’07, 18,000 

“We have not cared particularly 
to run four-page inserts since the 
publications composing the But- 
terick Trio were changed from 
a 400-line page to an 800-line 
page,” says Mr. McMillan, East- 
ern manager of the advertising 
department. “These inserts all 
ran before this change of the size 
of our publications was made.” 

The cost of those Butterick 
Trio inserts was of course divided 
among three magazines. 

Back in February, 1905, the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company ran a two- 
page colored insert in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. For the past two 
years the National Cloak and Suit 
Company has used a series of 

















spreads in both The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Butterick Trio, 
one page of which has been in full 
color, at a monthly cost for three 
or four times in the year well up 
in the figures quoted. 

Four of these spreads were used 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal dur- 
ing 1912, at a cost of $10,000 per 
insertion for two and $12,000 per 
insertion for two; aiso four 
spreads were used in the Butterick 
Trio at a cost of $9,000 each, all 
in one year, 

These spreads were also used in 
‘several other publications where 
the cost did not run quite so high, 
as these quoted. 

In January, 1899, after the Span- 
ish-American War, the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Company 
carried a 32-page insert in Har- 
per’s Magazine, a runng story 
of the service, profusely illus- 
trated. 

Two other inserts of this “read- 
ing notice” or article type were 
run by the American Woolen 
Company in 1911, in the Outlook. 

These instances of big or high- 
priced space are the generally 
recognized ones. Most of the 
expense in the case of some of 
them went for color. 

The record does not show any 
pronounced tendency. There were 
high peaks in 1893, 1899, be- 
tween 1905 and 1907, and again 
from 1911 to date. There may 
have been a eral tendency all 
the time towafds large space, of 
which the peaks were striking 
indications. The fluctuations, then, 
would be only such as would be 
expected, when the increase in 
cost of space and in other and 
different forms of competition are 
taken into consideration. 

The record can only be inter- 
preted in conjunction with the 
record of other space, large and 
small, and there are no reliable 
figures at hand to show whether 
the average size in all the publica- 
tions is larger or smaller than a 
few years ago, or whether the 

proportion of advertisers who use 
page or double-page spreads is 
greater than in the past—the near 
past. 
The figures of a small group of 
publications covering the three 
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years 1910 to 1912 show a marked 
falling off in the number of ad- 
vertisers who spent $5,000 or less 
in those publications, a slight fall- 
ing off in the number of those 
spending between $5,000 and $10,- 
000, and significant increases in 
the number of those spending be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000, and 
more, 

Another publisher points out 
that where the custom once was 
to divide up back covers into 
quarter sections, it now is to sell 
them outright to one advertiser. 

“And,” the publisher adds, “we 
could sell forty-eight back covers 
every month if we had them, and 
send a boy around to collect the 
orders.” 

Certainly there is a general 
movement towards larger space 
on the part of many advertisers, 
especially those who started their 
advertising campaigns only a few 
years ago and first tried them out 
with small space. 

“And there is now a tendency,” 
said the publisher, “for those who 
formerly took an average amount 
of space monthly to take a page 
color insert, and then run smaller 
space at other times to make up 
for it, not shaving the appro- 
priation, but dividing it in this 
way.” 

It seems reasonable to conclude 
that on the whole there has been 
a trend towards more space—not 
merely more times—on the part 
of advertisers. The trend may 
be disguised by changed condi- 
tions, as the higher cost of space, 
influx of new advertisers, etc., but 
it probably is there and must be 
reckoned with, 


Good Words “li there is one 


word advertising 
That Are men ought not to 


Misapplied  apuse it is the 
word co-operation,” a publisher 
protests to Printers’ INK. “The 
whole marketing process calls for 
co-operation, and the need is far 
ahead of the appreciation of it. 
The really big men in the field— 
big in point of head and heart, I 
mean—the real educators, live up 
to the idea in their own establish- 
ments, and themselves give what 
they ask. But the way the horde 
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of little irresponsibles rush for- 
ward with their glib promises 
and cash in, as some of them do, 
on the. prestige of the idea built 
up by the pioneers of the service, 
is nauseating. The whole sicken- 
ing cant about co-operation ought 
to be canned!” 

Bravo! But can the elect few 
create new terms faster than the 
trailers can copy them? Co-oper- 
ation is a word worth fighting for. 
What does a solicitor mean when 
he uses it? Something real, con- 
crete, substantial? If it isn’t, it 
isn’t co-operation, and the adver- 
tising flirt ought to be laughed out 
of court. 

Co-operation is not the only 
good word to suffer. Doesn't 
“service” need a trip to the moun- 
tains? And “efficiency,” how many 
crimes are committed in thy 
name! Efficiency we must have, 
and efficiency engineers to direct 
the practice, but why encourage 
an inordinate number of ambitious 
bookkeepers to graduate in the 
twinkling of an eye from their 
high stools to a counselor’s easy 
chair by the simple expedient of 
“knocking wood,” in other words, 
nailing up their shingles? And 
something more than an appetite 
for business is needed to consti- 
tute “service.” 

The words are good words, but 
they are too often sadly overcapi- 
talized. Will the speculative pro- 
moters squeeze the water out, or 
will somebody else have to do it 
for them? 


Molasses An old world- 
and wise executive of 
one of our great 

Vinegar industries —a 


man who enjoys the reputation of 
having put many a young man on 
the road to success—recently set 
aside a life-long rule, never to 
criticise others, long enough to 
express the opinion that it was 
a common failing of many ex- 
ecutives not to give those work- 
ing under them credit for out-of- 
the-ordinary effort. “You can 
catch more flies with molasses 
than you can with vinegar,” he 
said, “so why not give the young 
fellow doing his best to please 
you an occasional encouraging pat 





on the back, tempering the pats 
every once in awhile with some 
constructive criticism.” 

And it must be admitted that 
the old gentleman hit the nail on 
the head. Maybe it is because of 
a lack of understanding of human 
nature, or may be it is for fear of 
turning a head that had not yet 
learned the lesson of its own un- 
importance in this great world, 
but itis not unusual to see corpo: 
ration executives take an attitude 
that work well done is an expect- 


ed performance, and be ever ready, 


with rebukes and destructive crit- 
icism, but sparing with words of 
encouragement. 

It is well for the veteran to give 
an occasional thought to the 
younger man with his foot on the 
first rungs of the ladder—the 
young m&n, perhaps, who is work- 
ing for you. Don’t fool yourself 
into thinking that by assuming a 
“holier-than-thou” attitude you are 
establishing a wall of needed dig- 
nity. “Dignity,” as someone has 
remarked, “ruins more men than 
drink,” and it is not dignity but 
sympathy which brings out the 
best in the subordinate. The 
executive who realizes that his 
men are moved by the same mo- 
tives that he is, who appreciates 
the value of working close to 
his men, and gives them an oc- 
casional lift over the rough spots 
with an encouraging pat on the 
back, will be surprised at the dif- 
ference it makes in running the 
department. “You can catch more 
flies with molasses than you can 
with vinegar.” 


Corporation Trust Company’s 
New Campaign 

The Corporation Trust Company, 
which carries on its business in a 
number of cities in the East, plans to 
start a newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign through the Bates Advertising 
Company. The advertising will feature 
a new book, ‘‘Federal Income Tax Law,” 
by Luther M. Speere. 


Baer to Leave Hires 


Dr. B. A. Baer, general manager of 
the Charles E. Hires Company, has re- 
signed, effective January 1. Dr. Baer 
has not made a decision as to his future 
connection. 
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We can hear the tinkle of the Christmas 
Bells and all but feel the snap of Winter 





atmosphere in LIFE’S office as the big 
event of LIFE’S year—our CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL—draws near. 


The efforts of LIFE’S editors and artists rep- 
resenting months of work, are all being fashioned 
in dainty packages which will be delivered to 
LIFE’S readers and opened with anticipation 
at Christmas time. 


Those reindeers will have to travel faster and 
further than ever this year, for LIFE’S Circula- 
tion Department is steeped with the Christmas 
spirit too, and has the biggest list of friends ever 
—300,000 of them—to whom a Christmas pack- 
age must be delivered. A real family but we 
are equal to it. 





Months and months ago, when the last Spring 
frost was leaving, all during the Summer sun and 
right up to October 15th noon to come, LIFE’S 
Advertising Department will have experienced 
its busiest season thinking, planning and ar- 





ranging its share of colored Christmas gifts. 
Many, many more of them than ever before. 


LIFE invites all advertisers to assist in prepar- 
ing these colored packages. We need your help 
in having them stacked away by October 15th. 


Time limited; just get aboard and wire you 
are coming. Send the message collect, to 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St., West, No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., No. 1537, Chicago. 
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ACAD 


is the 
Advertiser’s 


Business to Know 
What to Expect 








To be successful, a magazine must run on a series 
of brilliant ideas, forcefully put. 
Cosmopolitan started on one of these ideas 20 months 


ago, and put it forcefully. 


Circulation Soared Million-Up 


Six months ago we learned 
that several magazines were 
about to imitate that idea, so 
we promptly switched. 

We are blazing the way at 
present with another brilliant 
idea, which is being put with 
force. 


Watch it! 


Because the really brilliant 
idea is not discovered until it 
is almost completed. 

The list of artists and authors 
contracted for in 1914 Cos- 
mopolitan will be a revelation 
to the reading public of the 
United States. 


Firstamong the group of world 
masters is W. J. Locke, he of 
the “Beloved Vagabond.” 


Now, what we want you to 
do, if you please, is to pay 
strict attention to the articles 
in the forthcoming issues of 
Cosmopolitan, and you will 
see, if you look close enough, 
this clearly defined idea. 
Then judge for yourself. 
The leadership that we have, 
we intend to hold with tooth 
and claw; as the only world 
magazine that is giving you 
more than you bargained 
for. 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


osmopolitan 





119 West 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 






































October Magazines 


ADVERTISING IN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES FOR OCTOBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising. ) 


PRINTERS’ 





Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Cosmopolitan ....cscseses 160 35,952 
Sunset—The Pacific....... 112 25,088 
Review of Reviews....... 111 24,943 
Merle 8 Worth. o-6.0:66006000 109 24,416 
et ae 106 28,750 
MINNIE OD? og crocs eines vaca Se 91 20,485 
American Magazine (cols.) 119 17,129 
PT eer. Pee eer 76 17,108 
Harper’s Monthly......... 76 17,080 | 
og SEN ener 73 16,450 | 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 93 15,853 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 89 12,549 
OS OT Ce ee 55 12,488 
MED: Sin 69o eWieii arava 52 11,704 
a re t-.- 46 10,472 
MR 5.5 655 S lew sah a aie 43 9,844 
American Boy (cols.).... 44 8,800 
ES OE a Pee 88 =8,540 
Sr ee 88 8,512 
OTe fe eer 387 ~—- 8,362 
i eC 34 7,672 
Home Life (cols.)........ 42 7,068 
Boys’ Magazine (cols.)... 36 6,588 
ry ree 28 6,440 
Hi SNECMONODS oi0e vawgasiclevs 25 =5,712 
POEM Sca-atweaalewn as 24 6,488 
ep SOE ee 23 «45260 
ME (sve ss srwceaeaedes 23 = 208 
MMOS: Ssiraeweeeades 21 4,704 
NO NONI Sin bes ovdaleees 19 4,256 
ME OMe aS isaicaeccadedle’s 18 4,032 
EA ins oxo sae «kare os 16 =, 696 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

i ER ee Se errs 668 105,610 

Ladies’ Home Journal..... 213 42,630 
Good Housekeep'ng Maga- 

RIOR. LOMMOR) o's bcs hea 6 189 381,248 
Woman’s Home Companion 145 29,185 
ae aS E SED TI ee 124 24,836 
Pictorial Review. .¢....... 117 238,400 
ee ECTS EET Poe 98 19,760 
MEN. 1 54 le 'e's 4:6 00889: Ae 147 19,738 
Woman's Magazine....... 97 19,589 
Modern Priscilla.......... 96 16,289 


People’s Home Journal... 80 16,025 
Mother’s Magazine........ 117 16,016 
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LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZIN}I 





The paid circulation 
of LIPPINCOTT’S is 
growing fast. The 
net edition for No- 
vember and Decem- 
ber will each be 
not less than 50,000 
copies. 


By reason of its 
unique contents, 
every copy of 
LIPPINCOTT’S has a 
larger earning power 
to advertisers than 
any other magazine. 


LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZIN} 


PHILADELPHIA 





New Yore Cuicaco 


156 Fifth Ave. 389 Marquette Bldg. 




























Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

ROE AVOTI 6 o5ccccccess 76 15,200 
Holland’s Magazine....... 74 14,805 
DIR cache vnioag o's.dae a 68 13,700 
Woman’s World.......... 70 12,190 
MONEOOR'O TIAEOE. 2660006080 66 11,116 
People’s Popular Monthly. 47 8,829 
NE wasn sina seesebs 32 6,500 
ee 16 §©3,166 





*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
ee eee 391 65,772 
Country Life in America 
> 3 ee are 211 35,486 
(Oe eee oe 139 31,220 
Popular Mechanics........ 126 28,3386 
Architectural Record...... 115 25,760 
Motor Boating (cols.).... 144 24,278 
Popular Electricity........ 66 14,882 
IE Lisa's 5a Sivas so 0S aldo 61 13,664 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 96 13,570 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 78 18,260 
House & Garden (cols.)... 86 12,055 
abi he vison + oes 49 11,144 
Field & Stream........... 49 11,060 
Paypeen? Culture. .cccescce 42 9,435 
Technical World.......... 37 ~—- 8, 288 
ae CS ae 47 7,940 
ON OS re 56 = 7,911 
ng ee REP Tree 35 ~=—- 7,840 
International Studio (cols.) 55 7,770 
Outdoor World (cols.).... 48 6,756 
Se SS ae 45 6,341 
American Homes & Gardens 
ED csc usual wn bnica se 36 6,102 


Arts & Decoration (cols.). 37 5,180 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 32 5,120 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
MacLean’s (cols.)........ 231 82,452 
Canadian Home Journal 
ND i Fes sea de we 95 19,080 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING ry 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN 


Associated Sunday Mags. 11 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 9 


BOGE canes $.08a0niees 11 
Harper’s Weekly........ 8 
Sept. 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 134 
Literary Digest......... 84 
Town & Country....... 69 
5, BO ee ar ree 53 
EROS CV ocae sa eek pares s 47 
Youth’s Companion..... 28 
Associated Sunday Mags. 25 
Christian Herald........ 19 
Churchman .......cce 18 
TOMES. conc odor sn iene 14 
Forest & Stream........ 19 
Illustrated Sunday’ Mag. 14 
Outlook (pages)........ 11 
Scientific American..... 11 
PUA 6 gs vnascdyescvaes 9 
Harper’s Weekly........ 6 


Sept. 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post.. 147 


Agate 
Lines, 


30,576 
11,967 
11,875 
8,164 
8,091 
4,929 
4,888 
4,704 
3,915 
3,525 
3,121 
3,040 
2,464 
2,030 
2,023 
1,344 


24,553 
11,135 
10,696 
7,039 
6,516 
6,119 
5,208 
3,640 
3,480 
3,414 
3,327 
2,925 
2,547 
2,082 
1,685 
1,586 
1,401 


SEPTEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Columns, 
Sept, 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 182 
Scientific American..... 59 
eT Eee ere Ts 63 
Town & Country....... 48 
Literary Digest.:..2.06. 57 
COORG 695.56 S5:0:850%6 30 
RUN, Wes wne. ved Verne eds 34 
Christian Herald........ 27 
Youth’s Companion..... 19 
Associated Sunday Mags. 19 
PO ees eer 15 
Forest & Stream........ 20 
Outlook (pages)........ 11 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 
PND aos Seed elie 14 
Harper’s Weekly....... 8 
Sept. 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post.. 146 
er ere E 68 
Literary Digest......... 76 
Town & Country........ 41 
Fe Spee rrr ni 46 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 35 
Christian Herald........ 30 
Outlook (pages)........ 16 
Youths’ Companion..... 17 
Veg SET ERE 17 
Forest & Stream........ 22 
eee 18 
Scientific American..... 12 


22,569 
11,867 
11,598 
10,017 
6,664 
5,600 
4,545 
3,360 
3,046 
2,971 
2,917 
2,525 
2,520 
2,286 
1,367 
1,038 


24,696 
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Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Outlook (pages).......- (8 15,400 
Collier’s ..ccecscvccsess £2 11,186 
Literary Digest......... 77 ~=10,890 
Town & Country........ 46 7,742 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 39 6,630 
[EE aoe sddwesaensvssee 42 5,948 
> ere eee 26 65,235 
Christian Herald........ 28 4,760 
Forest & Stream........ 21 3,185 
Youth’s Companion..... 14 2,943 
CHEPCRMAG sccndcascass 16 2,763 
Associated Sunday Mags. 15 2,714 
Scientific American..... 11 2,370 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 2,210 
Harper’s Weekly........ 9 1,516 
TR en eee 8 1,242 
Totals for September 
Saturday Evening Post...... 102,39 
ee Py ee eee rere a 
Eatetary, DAQESE. <6 ossicccsces 41,544 
Town & Country............ 34,543 
OO og Seok os. , hae 24,024 
RNS S feawebobeses an oecics o's 24,016 
Scientific American......... 19,170 
Christian Herald............ 18,032 
Youth’s Companion......... 15,938 
REN Sean ecu ke uses Ksee 14,741 
CERI Sok Gr c5:do as sca ae 13,663 
Associated Sunday Magazines 12,865 
*Semi-Monthly Magazine..... 12,749 
Forest & Stream...... AAP es 12,469 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 8,450 
DE Eee bo cak seek acces 6,218 
Harper’s Weekly............ 5,299 





*2 issues only. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

*1, Vogue (cols.)......... 668 105,610 

S. Motor (eole.)... cisco 891 65,772 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal 

AD: 5556 oes banow 213 42,630 

4. Cosmopolitan ......... 160 35,952 
5. Country Life In Amer- 

ag OS eee ee 211 35,486 

Ri ECARD 3660 s065.8 0100 231 32,452 
7. Good Housekeeping 

Magazine .......... 139 31,248 

CN Si xcdcesvs aes 139 31,220 
9. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.)...... 145 29,185 

10. Popular Mechanics.... 126 28,336 

11. Architectural Record.. 115 25,760 

12. Sunset—The Pacific... 112 25,088 





PRINTERY’ 








A 
Pages. Lines 
13. Review of Reviews.... 111 24,943 
14, Delineator (cols.)..... 124 24,836 
15. World’s Work........ 109 24,416 
16. Motor Boating (cols.).. 144 24,278 
17. Everybody’s .......... 106 28,750 
18. Pictorial Review (cols.) 117 23,400 
ed ees 91 20,485 
20. Designer (cols.)....... 98 19,760 
21. McCall’s (cols.)....... 147 19,788 
22. Woman’s Mag. (cols.). 97 19,589 
23. Canadian Home Journal 
OS ee SPE ee 95 19,080 
24. American Mag. (cols.). 119 17,129 
eg err ee ee 76 17,108 





* 2 issues. 


“Class” 


Product for General 
Medium 


The American Pulley Company, of 
New York, with branches in Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago, has started 
a small campaign in the Chicago field 
to promote the sales of “American Steel 


on transmission 


-Pro| 
for quick Yeference. 
Tts “suggestions and tables 
tan~:te ‘utilized to “advantage. 


byt y THe aa ao, HY COMPANY, 
1 will ree to mal 
conditions within 

“American” Sun Pulleys 


Pini Rewectile 6 —, 
chan, in- 
Bakielaatan” esis 


“They will perform double belt bor enter any con- 
ditions not requiring a special pu! 


‘Made in diameters 3 to rs ‘tacks, 
» Phone, write, or call for « copy of 
“Sornese of Baeagy” SENSE 
The American Pulley Cp. 
Phene Franklin 667 
124 5. Clinton St., Chicago 





Split Pulleys.” While this article ap- 
peals to only engineers, millmen and 
mechanics this concern believes that the 
newspaper is the logical medium to use 
for increasing sales. The copy explains 

the principle and performance of the 
pulley | offers free a book entitled 

“Factors of Energy.” 
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Leading Agents 
Endorse Hearst’s— 


The increased use of space in, and support of Hearst’s 
Magazine by representative agents during the first ten months 
of 1913, as compared with the twelve months of 1912, as shown 
in the table below, represent an endorsement of the utmost 
significance. 


This endorsement assumes even added weight, when it is 
considered, that in nearly every instance the rate this year 
is materially higher than that last year. A list of a few of the 
leading agents with the percentage of their increases in busi- 
ness placed in Hearst’s Magazine follows: 





Per Cent Per Cent 

Gained Gained 

Morse Internat'l Agy. 453 | H. E. Lesan Adv. Agy. 75 
Geo. Batten Co...... 337 | F. W. Armstrong Co. 66 


Procter & Collier... 157 
MacManus Co...... 142 
H.W.Kastor &Sons 99 
Mallory & Mitchell 99 
Mumm-Romer Co... 94 
J. W. Thompson Co. 81 





Gundlach Adv. Co.... 66 
Taylor-Critchfield Co. 52 
N. W. Ayer & Son... 47 
Calkins & Holden.... 25 
Ireland Adv. Agy..... 22 
Nelson Chesman Co. 16 





Hearst’s gain in advertising for the first ten months of 1913 
over the corresponding ten months of 1912, compared with 
the next three highest magazines, follows: 
Lines Lines 
Gained Gained 
Hearst’s - --- - 56,046 | Third Magazine - - 12,842 
Second Magazine- - 49,300 Fourth Magazine - - 5,908 


New rate effective November 5, $280.00 per page and pro 
rata. Space used in any issue within the year prior, earns 
the $224.00 rate throughout 1914. Only one more issue, 
December, in which to secure protection. 


‘*Repetition Makes Reputation’ 


Hearst's Magazine 
119 0. 40th St., New York 


‘‘The-Most-Talked-Of-Magazine-in-America”’ 


Chicago Office: 733 Marquette Building 
Representatives at Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit and Cleveland 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” 


FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
OCTOBER ADVERTISING 











1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. Total. 
RINNN © 43. p0.0,0 4 én ss vie sine vs 35,952 44,261 31,611 30,856 142,680 
BUISDOEY E65 dsop is secesiedeee 23,750 26,488 33,030 40,166 193,484 
Review of Reviews............. 24,943 26,234 30,688 29,860 111,725 
TCL 3h sla a uip whi bee ee 4 ® 20,485 24,528 31,360 85,216 111,589 
Sunset—The Pacific............. 25,088 30,968 29,036 20,888 105,980 
OS I err re res 24,416 24,846 23,604 28,224 101,090 
American Magazine............. 17,129 14,896 23,240 28,448 83,718 
SEED: vib-5 0's 010'9 6:06.0:0.4100 0 00.¥ 5:0 12,488 17,864 25,144 27,664 83,160 
Er eS eee 16,450 19,719 20,048 24,787 81,004 
EPR R ie a ee 17,080 12,544 17,206 20,468 67/298 
EE ho aon i906 oes be bans 60 11,704 14,146 18,592 19,544 63,986 
EE PMN 6 «0.50 a0 nn os swe 12,549 12,208 17,780 15,400 57,937 
RR A eer 17,108 19,564 6,272 9,632 52,576 
SNR R525 os oko Sow'cs nics 6 8,512 12,549 12,096 12,544 45,701 
ee CG oie cadnacnbn 8,362 8,491 12,096 12,488 41,437 
| NR et a eric ie Sai 9,844 10,416 11,648 9,408 41,316 
Pn. aos Sah k cba Shee oes aees 6,440 6,748 8,064 8,900 30,152 
EE SEO. 50's sie owae~d coos 8,800 5,240 7,326 6,689 28,055 
INS «sinus So view siv'sviswa ss 15,853 BUNS. sesae 5,824 27,682 
EE ivgiz ho sansb dntees sabes 5,260 4,928 6,356 7,616 24,160 
SED) CL AG's x onw e's 04 58 ese 4,704 6,720 7,616 4,082 23,072 
i Se ere 6,588 4,590 4,898 2,879 18,955 
Set MMMERD son bs 5.o55.s vic cocied o's 5,712 4,032 4,704 3,836 18,284 
339,217 357,935 382,415 405,369 1,484,936 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
DR us ta ae dosiginee ep seu¥ 90s 105,610 84,016 72,384 60,906 322,916 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 42,630 42,117 40,754 49,640 175,141 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 29,185 83,920 36,071 87,100 186,276 
Good Housekeeping............. 31,248 34,272 33,600 34,272 133,392 
EE 55 Gab So hla:b 34 40'S 056s 24,836 30,930 82,382 32,200 120,848 
ee cl oe lS kia aie 19,760 27,444 29,335 28,244 104,783 
Woman’s Magazine............. 19,589 ° 27,419 29,163 28,200 104,321 
PRUROTIES MOVIOW. .. oe cccccccceses 23,400 22,200 21,700 19,800 87,100 
NEE oaks C4 wc 0cns.6b 2 beees 19,738 18,480 19,564 16,348 74,130 
Beeeern Priscilla... .cceccsccces 16,289 19,505 19,152 17,877 72,823 
SR ES ee 15,200 19,000 19,000 19,000 72,200 
Mother’s Magazine............+. 16,016 14,432 12,906 14,637 57,991 
People’s Home Journal.......... 16,025 14,209 18,514 10,904 54,652 
MD WVORMEs c.000 . 0s0sde000s 12,190 11,539 14,986 12,031 50,746 
EE HNN sain kao antes des 11,116 6,470 9,492 11,000 38,078 
Co a a reer 6,500 5,315 12,669 7,537 82,021 
409,282 411,268 416,672 399,696 1,636,918 

: CLASS MAGAZINES 

i achkce sven lcs Aeneas «8s 65,772 75,600 67,032 74,424 282,828 
Country Life in America........ 35,486 *43,894 43,557 36,687 159,624 
PPO ree eee 31,220 31,982 30,688 29,022 122,912 
SR pale ie 24,278 - 27,843 30,744 18,816 101,681 
Popular Mechanics.............. 28,336 26,208 22,960 21,760 99,264 
Suburban Life.........2........ 13,260 14,280 15,640 18,700 61,880 
Reomee: Beautifal.......6.cccceses 13,570 14,172 17,432 11,970 57,144 
Rs ooh Sarak sah xine sc 58 11,144 15,976 12,264 12,880 652,264 
BOD EY AIOTOOM. occ cccsccvccs 12,055 12,550 12,880 11,228 48,713 
International Studio............ 7,770 11,064 13,230 12,460 44,524 
Ee Peery er ee 7,940 9,456 11,556 11,050 40,002 
ES a Cian own Dacwsee see's 7,911 10,204 9,820 10,960 38,895 
Physical Culture...........-..0- 9,435 8,064 7,952 6,958 32,409 
268,177 301,293 295,755 276,915 1,142,140 

WEEKLIES (SEPTEMBER) 
Saturday Evening Post.......... 102,894 118,855 $141,260 114,668 471,677 
ERE i re Een 44,213 56,045 758,145 49,380 207,783 
OS Se ee 41,544 37,820 789,178 38,117 156,654 
Town & PEN 65s dpdnds oes ¥s 34,543 40,307 741,300 28,082 144,232 
ET 5b +566 saw a Vas eben see's 24,024 29,848 786,964 41,804 132,640 
DL itihh ives cao ewaee) pacers 24,016 28,289 23,892 730,586 106,783 
SEER ERC 14,741 20,960 19,350 24,232 79,283 





he 


*2 issues. 7 5 issues. 







326,624 


360,084 


326,869 1,299,052 
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Put Your Merchandising | 
Problems Up to Us 


When you come out with your goods to the 
Pacific Coast—and you ought to get here before 
the Canal opens—we want you to get in right 
from the start. Avail yourself of Sunset service. 


Sunset—the great Pacific monthly—does not 
stop at putting your advertising before the whole 
consuming public of the Rocky Mountain States 
—for months and months we often co-operate 
with a manufacturer on the bigger problems 
of merchandising before accepting a line of 
advertising. 


SUNSET 


The Great Pacific Monthly 


is ready to advise any prospective advertiser on questions 
of location, distribution, retail conditions, market possi- 
bilities, etc. this big, go-ahead magazine can give you a 
personal introduction to nearly 100,000 merchants. 


Don’t wait, is our warning—get your goods distributed 
and known to our people here before the whistles at Pan- 
ama start puffing. Sunset can put you in solid in this 
great market. 


PAGE RATE $200. 


Just address like this: 


Sunset— The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 


gr. 





Chicago—73 West Jackson Blvd., L. L. McCor- 


mick, Mgr. ; 
888 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 
New ——— Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 


iii 
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OST manufacturers know the 

value to them of a flange 
sign on the front of a retailer’s 
store. But it is a hard matter now- 
adays to get a dealer to consent to 
place any signs which will protrude 
from his store front. If he does 
consent to place such a sign, he 
sees to it that it is located in as 
inconspicuous a place as possible 
which, of course, is the very thing 
the manufacturer does not want. 

A flour manufacturer, however, 
has found one answer to the ques- 
tion of how to get the best possible 
“position” after a dealer has con- 
sented to the placing of a flange 
sign on the front of his store. The 
secret of this particular manufac- 
turer lies in the fact that little 
hooks, one for each of the more 
commonly used sizes of paper 
bags, protrude from the bottom of 
the signs. 

On bright days, when grocers 
and other dealers with outside 
displays of vegetables, fruits, etc., 
serve customers in the open, the 
sign from which bags are hung 
is a real help to the dealer. All 
the rest of the year the sign is 
working for the manufacturer, 
with the dealer a secondary con- 
sideration. 

The Schoolmaster knows of a 
cordage company which has in- 
sured good position for its signs 
by adding to the advertising mes- 
sage which they bear a small table 
giving the various sizes in which 
rope comes. Clerks find it hard 
to keep rope sizes in mind and the 
advertising department of the 
cordage company knew enough to 
cash in on the situation. As a re- 
sult the rope signs are placed in 
the most satisfactory position for 
the manufacturer, 1. e. close to 
where the rope sales are made. 

These are but two examples of 
the real results which may come 
from extending to dealers “helps” 
which have an element of useful- 
ness in them. It is hard for the 


manufacturer to put across “helps” 
which have no utility for the deal- 
er. But let the manufacturer mix 





The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


a pinch of utility into the booklet, 

hanger, sign or the like, and many 

of the retailers will come back for 

more of the helps. 
* * * 

Little things count in advertis. 
ing as well as life, thinks your 
Schoolmaster. The latest demon- 
stration is seen in a dealer circy- 
lar sent out by the Stein-Bloch 
Company warning their dealers to 
be careful and not button the top 
button .on their roll-lapel suits 
used in window displays. It seems 
a high-priced New York window 
dresser made this blunder and 
Broadway is still talking about it, 

* * 


When advertisers stop and real- 
ize that every inquiry represents 
so many actual dollars, maybe they 
will begin and make greater ef- 
fort to see that they are properly 
followed up by their salesmen. 
A Western machinery manufac- 
turer recently worked - out a 
scheme for following his sales- 
men up, as well as following the 
inquiries up, with advertising lit- 
erature. His scheme is based on 
a perforated double card. One- 
half of the card is a memorandum 
for the salesman, and goes with 
the original inquiry. On this half 
these instructions are printed, “See 
the above prospect to-day if pos- 
sible. Unless you can make this 
call before three days have elapsed 
write the prospect a letter of apol- 
ogy, sending us a copy. Report 
on this inquiry will be expected 
within two weeks.” The other 
half of the card is a salesman’s 
follow-up or tickler form. Along 
the top edge is a row of numbers 
from one to thirty-one, and below 
space for the name of inquiry, the 
salesman to whom it was sent and 
date it was received. When the 
inquiry comes into the office one 
of these double cards is made out 
on the addressing machine, the 
same address plate being used for 
the complete follow-up, as well 
as office records in case the in- 
quirer afterwards becomes a cus- 


tomer. One of the cards is sent 
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to have the least trouble with the 
greatest satisfaction and best quality 
and service to be had in the country. 
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High-class Automobile, Autotruck, 
Piano, Cloak and Suit and other cata- 
logues and color work, especially large 
editions, from start to finish in our 


own factory. 


Publications: Trade, Commercial, 
Financial, Literary, Sporting and other 
periodicals of whatever kind given a 


service that cannot be surpassed. 


Be wise. Avoid trouble. Come to 
us and join the club of satisfied patrons 
of the Art Preservative. 


Ask for booklet, “A Feather in Our 


Cap,” and then you will realize 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


FRANCIS PRESS eBUILDING 
WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Wanted—A Job 


Advertising - Manager 


Advertising man now employed 
as assistant advertising manager 
seeks connection with progres- 
sive concern which can offer 
something bigger and better 
than he now has. 

Young, married, _ college 

trained, absolutely temperate, 
with five years’ merchandizing 
experience as retail dealer and 
national advertiser. Copy has 
proved more than ordinary in 
results. Prepares layouts and 
writes copy for general, trades- 
paper and dealers’ ads. Writes 
technical matter for the trade, 
educational catalogues and book- 
lets for the consumer, success- 
ful sales and follow-up letters. 
Can buy space. Knowledge of 
printing and engraving has saved 
present employer hundreds of 
dollars. Executive ability has 
eliminated waste of time and 
money. 
A Siow worker and result pro- 
ducer. The best of references. 
Salary $2,500.00 a year, plus an 
opportunity. Will go anywhere. 
Address, ‘ 


Box 102, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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THERE’S A JOB 
FOR YOU 


in New York if you are made of 
the right kind of stuff. We want 
a man who has had at least three 
years of business training, and is 
anxious for an opportunity to ac- 
quire a broad knowledge of busi- 
ness. principles and _ practice. 
Ability to write clear, convincing, 
human-interest articles is essen- 
tial. The man we want must 
have imagination and must be 
able to dig a business story out 
of what most people would con- 
sider a dry subject. 


This is a job for a man who has 
big ideas for his future. The 
salary will not be large to begin 
with, but the opportunity to rtad, 
write and learn business is un- 
usual. The candidates who are 
worth considering will be called 
upon to submit to a literary test. 
Address, “Business Literature,” 


Box 103, care Printers’ INK. 





to the salesman and the other 
tabbed with’ two metal signals | 
| one to indicate the day the inquir. 
| er’s acknowledgment should be re. 
| ceived by the home office, and the 
other the day the report should 
come in. Every morning an em- 
ployee goes over the tickler and 
| writes any salesmen who haye 
overlooked acknowledging receipt 
of the inquiry, or sending in a full 
report. As the reports come in, 
| the signal is moved ahead accord- 
| ing to advice contained on each 
report. The beauty about this 
system is that it is very simple 
and after the salesmen find out 
that the home office is keeping tab 
| on what they are doing they un- 
consciously get in the habit of giy- 
ing the inquiries proper attention, 
and the advertising begins to show 
more satisfactory returns. 
* 4 * 


Knowing the difficulty of get- 
ting people in New York to come 
| out and look at new liners, the 
French line hit upon a happy idea 
to bring the crowds out to see 
their new liner France. They 
held a china exposition on board 
while she was in port—“Free Pub- 
lic Exposition of Rare and An- 
tique Sevres China and Porcelain.” 
There is nothing slow about the 
French. 


* * * 


Does it pay to use return en- 
velopes in advertising matter? 
. We think so,” says a firm of 
Washington patent attorneys, and 
they go on to tell of recently re- 
ceiving a letter mailed in one of 
their return envelopes bearing an 
address which they had vacated 
twenty-seven years ago, the corre- 
spondent evidently holding it for 
that length of time. But another 
Washington mail-order advertiser 
selling city lots by mail takes a 
contrary attitude. He says that 
he has found that a return envel- 
ope enclosed with a filled-in cir- 
cular letter does more harm than 
good. First of all, it gives the 
letter the earmarks of an adver- 
tising appeal, eliminating the per- 
| sonal element, which is vital in his 
| proposition, for as soon as the re- 
cipient sees the envelope he is very 
| apt to figure: “Hah! Some one 
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else wants me to buy something,” 
and toss it into the w.p.b. 
* * 


What a great opportunity hun- 
dreds of concerns continue to lose 
by the hackneyed, machine-like 
way in which they answer the 
letters of people who inquire 
about their products. 

Before the Schoolmaster is a 
copy of an inquiry written to an 
Indiana concern that makes vari- 
ous kinds of metal molds. The 
inquirer told, with a little dis- 
cernible pride, of a farm that he 
owned and explained the use he 
wished to make of the molds. He 
opened his heart, as it were, to 
the office salesman of the manu- 
facturer. The Schoolmaster uses 
the phraseology “office salesman,” 
believing that the time is drawing 
close at hand when the man who 
can sell by letter will be regarded 
as much a salesman as the man 
who goes out and brings home the 
orders by talking. 

Here is the reply that the 
much-interested inquirer got 
about the molds—over the signa- 
ture of the general manager at 
that: 


“In reply to your favor of the 
22d inst., we are sending you by 


separate mail illustrated folders: 


of our various molds and forms. 
Trusting these will give you the 
information, we are, Yours truly.” 


Just imagine a salesman worthy 
of his salt who would get off such 
a canvass on a man who walked 
into his office and opened his 
heart as to his needs and the use 
he expected to make of what he 
bought. Now, it would have 
taken only a paragraph or so to 
have given this letter an individ- 
ual flavor—only a few sentences 
to emphasize the fact that the 
manufacturer’s forms were just 
what the inquirer ought to have. 

Yes, the circulars came and 
they were fair but for the fact 
that they failed to name prices, 
and the inquirer had to write 

jain. And in the meantime the 
inquirer got letters and circulars 
also from other manufacturers, 
including one who realizes. that 
when somebody with money to 
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F‘ood Products— 
_I Can Sell Them 


I worked in a merchandis- 
ing capacity with one of 
the largest Food Product 
manufacturers in the coun- 
try for more than four 
years. I also worked in a 
similar capacity for an- 
other Food Product manu- 
facturer for more than five 
years, 

The first mentioned con- 
cern started in business less 
than twelve years ago. To- 
day it is doing a large and 
profitable national business, 
with plants located through- 
out the country. 


A real merchandising idea un- 
derlies this great business, I 
know it. 

I know how to connect the links 
between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. 


Address L. R. C., Box 211, 
Mt, Vernon, New York, 
































Leading newspaper in 
city of 350,000 wants the 
services of an experienced 
advertising solicitor to 
work solely in the Real 
Estate field, soliciting 
both classified and dis- 
play advertising. A good 
opportunity for the right 
man. State salary and 
experience. All com- 
munications treated con- 
fidentially. Address 
“City,” Box 104, Printers’ 
Ink. 











































High cost of living has largel 


No. 3 done 


measure” giving. 


away wit “good- 


But we still continue to give a little 
more circulation than our rate calls for; 
and to this we add extra service when 
required. We obtain and check up 
window displays, gather data, get 
distribution, etc., for our advertisers. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000. 


F. R. NORTHRUP, Speeial Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Head of Copy 


with prominent New York 
agency—writer of strong sell- 
ing copy for famous national 
accounts—desires to make 
change. 

Will consider connection 
with young, growing agency 
where he will be right in the 
real fight. 

Seven years’ agency experi- 
ence, covering every detail— 
layout, typography, manufac- 





turing, etc. ean, clear 
record. READY, Box 105, 
Care Printers’ Ink. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 125,667 
RATE 356 CENTS 





























daily in the North- 
west—a German strong- 
hold. It has the full con- 
fidence of your dealers’ 
best customers. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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buy what he wants invites you to 
certain 
opens an opportunity that the live 
manufacturer or dealer can afford 
to handle in only the best way. 

By the way, you can’t answer 
all inquiries “in the usual way,” 
Get distinctiveness and individual- 
ity into as many as time, labor 
and expense will permit. 
people are human—some more 
than others! 
treated as if they and their needs 
amounted to something. 

* * 


supply 


“Off to College” runs the head- 
line of the Elgin Watch adver- 
tisement, 
shows Harry in his lavender socks 
and bright hatband on the rear of 
the Pullman, adieuing to Pa, Ma 
and the others. 
logical and the copy is, too, for it 
deals with the advisability of in- 
culcating prompt habits and the 
like. But the Schoolmaster smiled 
as he read the advertisement and 
wondered if the suggestion really 
sank deep enough to sell one sin- 
gle watch to the boy about to get 
off to college or to a Pa or Ma 
about to see him off. 

* 


If you want to test your “dealer 
plans” in a preliminary way, call 
in a salesman who has been going 
the rounds for a year or so and 
coming into close contact with the 
range—from 
open-minded dealer to the crusty, 
cobwebbed old 
what he thinks of your proposi- 
tion and arguments. 
go out with the salesman and do 
a little experimenting. When you 
come back to your office you will 
be able to shoot a little straighter 
in your plans and copy. 


full 


The 


ber 2 


Independent, 
changed ownership, appeared on Octo- 
in a new dress and also with 
enlarged pages. 


information he 


Most 





They like to. be 


and the _ illustration 


The headline is 
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cuss—and_ see 


Better still, 





which _ recently 
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Artist—Layout Man 


Young man with several years’ practical ex- 
perience in laying out advertisements wanted 
as assistant to art manager of advertising 
Must have knowledge of ty pogra- 
phy, engraving, and good ideas on arrange- 
State actual experience, present sal- 


Printers’ Ink. 


Address **A.,”’ Box 106, care of 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines, Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Ataeet PRANK & ©O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 





Newspaper Classified 





Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’’ free on 
request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 





St. PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers, 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A WIS man buys ona falling market. We 
have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 
terms to responsible men. HARRIS- DIBBLE 
CU., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 





CAPITAL WANTED 
Foreign Advertising Agency, well known 
throughout the United States, wants additional 
capital or partner with from $10,000 to $25,000 
to extend its business. Investigation solicited. 
Address, Box F-196, care of Printers’ Ink, 








COIN CARDS 





Manufacturers or Sales 
Managers having varied 
“reasons” for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of 
proof on our shoulders, 
If we cannot ‘‘show 
you,” no harm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. As a first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 











INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 
stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins, Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS ( Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th St., New York. 








HELP WANTED 





LARGE SOUTHERN department store wants 
young man to take charge of its mail order 
department. Successful applicant must have 
had a broad training, be fair sales correspondent 
and know how to develop new business. Splen- 
did opening with bright future. Address, Box 
H- H-248, | care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
Wanted : 


An experienced advertising man to go abroad 
and help develop sales department. Must be 
versatile, a forceful writer, and able to devise 
and operate complete selling campaigns. Pref- 
erence will be given to a man between 26 and 36. 
Substantial salary and opportunity for increase; 
permanent residence abroad. It will take an 
exceedingly convincing letter to get an interview 
because the ability to write such a letter is the 
kind of ability that is required to fill this position. 
State age, complete experience, salary, refer- 
ences, any campaigns actually devised and 
handled by you, and all other important partic- 
ulars in first letter. Address IMPORTER, 
Box H-239, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Man Wanted 


by progressive machine tool manufacturer in 
New England to care for the publicity work; 
mechanical experience very desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary; good opening for a live 
man who can produce results. Give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Box 288-H, care Printers’ Ink. 


Editorial Assistant 
Wanted 


am the editor of a live — trade and sport- 
ing journal in Chicago, and want a helper, 
who can make his job a good one if he is good 
himself. He must be a stenographer, t6 take 
whatever dictation I personaliy give, but will 
answer most of the correspondence himself. He 
will re-write and euit the copy of others; watch 
the correspondents everywhere; select pictures 
for printing; paste up the dummy; and go out 
for a piece of news occasionally. This job de- 
mands a man who writes good English and has 
had an actual publishing experience, and who 
will be on the job any time it’s necessary, no mat- 
ter what the ciock says. If you think you can 
nll the job, write me in absolute confidence; state 
how much you want and go into details of your 
experience, qualifications and past jovs. Write 
to T. J. SULLIVAN, Editor Motor Cycling, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago. 











LETTER SPECIALISTS 





LETTERS, booklets, etc , that bring results — 

that’s the kind I write. Forcetul, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘“‘in’’ quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,”’ Cincinnati. 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade udvertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





UALIFIED, thoroughly experienced man de- 
sires to change his present position to one 
where his extensive knowledge ot printing, esti- 
mating, engraving, etc., will be of greater value. 
Age 28 years. Box G-205, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN (25) with six years’ ex- 
rience in newspaper and general advertis- 

ing held, desires position with live agency or ad- 
vertiser. Capable of handling all kinds of detail 
and production work. Box H-237, Printers’ Ink 








Cory WRITER AND CORRESPONDENT, 
now employed, wants better opportunity; 
experience, education, executive ability and ink 
tiative. Send me something to work out. Ad. 
dress, Box H-241, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced advertising copy-writer 
and general publicity man. Can write forceful 
copy and map out campaigns that bring results. 
Address, FORTU NUS, Box H-235, Printers’ Ink. 





OLICITOR — Nine months’ experience on 
staff of leading Metropolitan daily. Would lixe 
to enter magazine field. Salary secondary. At 
present employed. Page Davis student. Recom- 
mendations furnished. Box 240-H, Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN, young; good copy 
writer, knowledge of cuts, drawings and 
printing. At present employed, but seeks larger 
held. Competent to handle every detail of an 
advertising department. Agency and newspaper 
experience, Box H-246, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ConTRactine, Auditing and Accounting 
Advertising man, four years’ high class 
agency expcrience, desires to change. Prefers 
associating himseif with progressive growing 
agency. Correspondence solicited from those 
interested. Bo. 234-11, care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG man, American, 30, offers executive 
ability; eight years’ experience in preparing 
advertising matter and general business pro- 
motion. Now employed as advestising manager 
well-known book-publishing firm. Larger op- 
portunity desired. Box 242-H, care Printers’ Ink. 


Capable Advertising Man 


of naturally attractive and strong selling argu- 
ment, mercantile executive and financial experi- 
ence, solic:ts a change. Age twenty-five, good 
references, will accept nominal salary with pros- 
pects. Box H-231, care of Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER MAN-iiS72%; 

all-round 
man, thoroughly efficient in every depart- 
ment weekly news and job business, several 
years in executive position, desires engagem: nt, 
preferably as manager, or in the advertising field; 
would consider percentage arrangement or a 
lease of desirable newspaper; highest references. 
Address Kox H-233, care Printers’ Ink. 


° ° 
Special Writer 
to agencies, magazines and manufacturers; 
wrote many pages tor tnousand page mail order 
catalog, also power plant equipment catalog, 
have written many booklets, house organs, cat- 
alogs, etc., on general, mail order and technical 
subjects; 1 engage by “ job,"’ day, week or yeav. 
Alfred Wonfer, 114 South lith St., Newark, N. J. 














Capable Advertising Man, ex- 


perienced in printing, and with a working knowl- 
edge of illustrating, engraving and elecirotyping, 
wants to grow. Seeks position with agency, 
publisher or manufacturing advertiser anywhere 
in U.S.orCanada. Very reasonable salary until 
worth is proved. I,C. 5. training. For further 
information address Box 244-H, Printers’ Ink. 





Al ADVERTISING MAN 
who has planned advertising campaigns, written 
result-bringing copy (magazine, booklet, house 
organ, circular, car cards, etc.) and managed 
sales for foremost American advertisers is open 
fori di gag Unusual qualifica- 
tions and experience. Advertisers or agencies 
ready to act right now write or wire. MAN- 
AGER, 1382 McCormick Bidg , Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Eleven years’ practical experience as assistant 
advertising manager and advertising manager 
with two weil-known concerns and in leading 
agency. Fully competent to manage any cam- 
paign Original ideas, strong on copy, plans 
and service. Know printing, engraving, art 
work thoroughly, First class references and 
samples of work can be furnished. Address 
Box 232 H, care Printers’ Ink. 





College Graduate 


Experienced soicitor, 4 years’ experience asa 
newspaper reporter, I, C, 5S. student, writer of 
clear and convincing English, zood business 
getter, desires position with New England 
agency or newspaper, or would represent pub- 
lisher in New England Not afraid to start at 
low wages. Alreterences. E, H. M., 11 Fiagg 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Position Wanted 


with firm having possibilities of in- 
creased distribution requiring the serv- 
ices of a man well trained in the art of 
selling. Experience in nearly every 
branch of advertising — salesmanship, 
typography, design, photography, con- 
ducting house-organs, etc., has qualified 
me to excel in this work. Having con- 
fidence in my ability to make myself 
valuable I will start with iow salary. 
Address, Box 236-A, care Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS OLIPPINGS 





Rome! KE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 
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PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


I WANT 


to correspond with big Eastern dailies who have 
no Chicago representative or who may be dis- 
satisfied, also list representatives with view to 
taking interest in the business. Have been in 
Chicago 20 years and managed branch office of 
one publisher for 8 years. Want larger opportuni- 
ties. Popular with clients and successful Plenty 
references, but best one is past reco:d and abil- 
ity. Address, with particulars, 918 Hearst 
Building, Chicago. 








MR. PUBLISHER: 


If you are not represented in the Western field, 
or your present representation is not satisfactory, 
I would be glad to correspond with you. I have 
an extended acquaintance among advertisers, 
advertising agencies and their representatives, 
and feel that | am in a good position to secure 
business for a publication that is entitled to it. 
I have a well equipped office in Chicago and if 
you have a reasonable claim for additional busi- 
ness, I can secure it for you. Addiess H-249, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








RATE INFORMATION 





STALKER’S saves time, trouble, error. Com- 


plete—compact. Desk or pocket 


UNIVERSAL —quick reference. Gives location, 
RATE CARD circulation, line, page, half, quar- 


ter, eighth page rates; discounts, 
closing dates, sizes. ‘Ihree pamphlets, maga- 


zines, newspapers, trade papers. Only rate data © 


published quarterly. Tom Balmer orders eight. 
Write today forsample H. H. Stalker Adv. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 











In 19185 You’ll Want 1913 


Two years from now you will undoubtedly have many occasions to refer to what hap- 
penecdahis year in advertising. Only you won't be abie to make those references unless 
you order your set of PRINTERS’ INK bound volumes soon. $8.00 the set of 4— Postpaid. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 12 West 31st Street, New York City 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers wno have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be snown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’sS Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazeite. Average July, 1913, 6,355. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7?ibune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 69,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


RRR RK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec, 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Daily only ,100,641; 
Sunday only, 187,918. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday cation. 


RRR KK 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Actual average 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 


7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


1910, 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


New London, Day. Evening. Ave: circulation, 
Aug., 1912, 7,828. Double the number of all 
other local papers. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Avening Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 
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Chicago Axaminer, average 
1glt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paic. ‘The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Su niay Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 


XX} 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


ta The absolute correctness 


of the above circuiation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the a 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average August, 
1913, 13,114. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854, ‘All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Xegister & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, ist 6 mos. 1913, 66.571. Sunday Register & 
Leader, 40,423. 40% larger than any other lowa 
paper, Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Onivy daily in 
county. 1,976 suoscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711, Waterioo pop., 29,000 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courter-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U. S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,625. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 


Portland, Avensmg Axbress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7élegram, 12,220. 


Average 1912, 




















MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News. Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048. For Sept., 1913, 76,775 
dy. ; 67,427 Sun. 

I'he apsoiute correctness of the 
PAUL latest circuiation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
Maa. = printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KR WW We He 


Boston, Glove. Average circuiation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266.450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper publishec. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want" ad. Ihey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912. 


RK WR HW We 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. Sept. circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 436,585, 
Sunday Fost, $29,781. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. I'he ‘‘ Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st '%4 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484. Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
Atlal~) is practically connned to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minnespolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 105,250. 
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Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. blished 

GUAR 4 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

Maa = icor2, daily 7ribune, 100,134; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 





MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationa: Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average tor 1912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avening Times. '08, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’r1, 20,116 '12—21,989. 
NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average tor 
1912, 18,156. It’s the leading pape:. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unton, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn", Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zxgqusrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007, 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥Y. The Morn- 


. ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360, 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. i841, Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484: Sun., 134,265. 
For Aug., 1913, 118,491 daily; Sunday, 148,188, 


Y wn, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,535; 22,719 av., August, 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E, 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

Alara Paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

gaa) on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily. Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daiiy, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. in its gist year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity iorits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket, Hvening /imes. Average circula- 

tion for 1912, 21,097 - swors. 
Providence, Daily Jourmai. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O© Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George Hi. Utter, pud 
Circulates in Conn, and RK. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Jost. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Yeo Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,450; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7ke Bee (eve.) Aver. July, 19% 
6,267. August, 1913, ave , 6,283. : 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (@6) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. j¢ 
combines with its 1912 cir. of 
66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

i of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive vaing 
to the advertiser. The 7smes im 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21.347. 

Tacoma, News 
20.698 





Average for year 10912, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Aug., 1913, 
daily 6,044; semi-weekly , 1,562. 

Racine (Wis.) Journai-News 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journai, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Patrice. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. ‘13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 


June, 1913, 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, 1n exceptionaliy pront- 
able field. Rate, cent a word: 6 cts. for 7 times 
NE Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2,19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
‘TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 
ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “* want ad "' directory. 
B bil Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


MAINE 
Kroon B&B Bxoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portiand 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


0.0 0 6 & 


MINNESOTA 


T# E Minneapolis 7 rid "e, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 


GUA Northwest, carrying more paid 
TEEO want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,279 more in- 

, dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or ro Cents a line 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 





tions for the one charge. 


ing want ad medium of the great . 
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SEW YORE 
HE Albany Avensng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best pager for Wants and Classified Ads. 
E Beffalo Zvening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
E Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiation. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
OTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(Oo) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





of their circulation. 


tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- i] 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 

by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 
Announcements uncer this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


Phe Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The &: and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Veiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Heiper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark” journal for oaxers. Uldest, pest known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Resorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ang woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcrist (@@), established 
1830. The oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in M lis. The ci met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 





NEW YORE 


Brooklyn agie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brooxiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Googs and Department 
Store trade. . 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Boening Post ‘©@). Established 18or. 
Theoniy Sold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ ink. 








Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York 7smes (@@) has a greater daily 
city saie than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,203. Sun- 
day, 178,858 


THE PITTSBURG 
ee) DISPATCH ee 


The newspaper that judici s 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 

among 600,000 pcopie. “Ihe R. I. Bible.” 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commerciai- A ppeal (@@) is the 
Only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
tweive dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910. The Commercial-Appea passes both 
quality and guantitytests. Daily, over 63,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 

The Seattie Times (@@) leads all other Seattie 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir 
culation, prestige. ‘ 

° WISCONSIN 

The Mil kee & Wi ju (@@), the 
oniy Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
Paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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